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LIFE IN A STEREOTYPE FACTORY ' 
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by 
MARTIN MALONEY 


Associate Professor of Radio and Television, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, U.S.A. 


He did not know her name, but he knew that she worked in the Fiction 
Department. Presumably—since he had sometimes seen her with oily hands 
and carrying a spanner—she had some mechanical job on one of the novel- 
writing machines. George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four. 


One oF the great events of my childhood was the discovery of the Free 
Public Library in the town where I was born. The day I made this great 
discovery (being about seven at the time), I borrowed and read, in a space 
of some two hours, a kind of primitive comic book called The Teenie- 
Weenies. In the six months following, I discovered The Wizard of Oz, The 
Iliad, and Thomas Dixon’s novel of the post-bellum South, The Klansman. 
It seems to me now that I anticipated Korzybski’s idea of the map-function 
of language; at least, I seem to have considered all of these documents about 
equally true to fact, and to have regarded them more‘or less literally as guides 
to conduct. 

I don’t recall that the Teenie-Weenies, amiable creatures that they were, 
gave me any special trouble. Neither did the Wizard of Oz, except that for 
some time I kept a Woolworth note-book full of the formulas designed to 
turn one’s enemies into frogs. The total failure of these baneful recipes made me 
sceptical of scientific claims for many years. Homer got me into some minor 
difficulties: I could not, at the time, make much sense of the Achilles-Briseis 
episode, but the methods of fighting seemed more ingenious than those I was 
accustomed to, and I subsequently threw a spear (broomstick) through a 
neighbour’s window (value 1.65 dollars) while trying to destroy an orange 
crate (Hector). 

This was nothing compared to my brief career as an admirer of The 


'This article first appeared in ETC., A Review of General Semantics, Vol. X, 
No. 2, from which it is reprinted, in a slightly abbreviated form, by kind permission 
of the Editor. We hope from time to time to print further contributions by writers 
in the U.S.A. 
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Klansman. This novel, from which The Birth of a Nation was filmed, depicted 
the male southerner of 1865 as a young, handsome, dashing, courageous, 
chivalrous fellow, equally ready to toss his heart at the feet of a female 
southerner, to engage in a genteel scuffle conducted with pistols at 6 a.m., or 
to join in the midnight lynching of a Negro (a rapist, of course, and pretty 
apelike to boot). Some of these items I understood only vaguely, and some 
not at all; but one fascinated me. For a long time I nursed a secret wish to 
conduct a quarrel in the suave southern style. I didn’t dare try it on any of 
my local friends; they weren’t suave enough. So I waited. 

A southern boy came to town. I figured he would fit the requirements 
for a male southerner—at least he was young, about nine or so. As soon as 
we had met and had our first minor disagreement, I insulted him. He was 
then supposed to bow deeply and hand me his card. I was supposed to bow 
deeply and accept his card. Then we would both go off and get some 
seconds. As I say, I insulted him. Then I began my bow. As I did so (I 
could only imagine, later, that he must have come from a very undisting- 
uished southern family) he hit me in the eye. I came out of the whole affair 
very badly, and the episode left a permanent mark on me. I have never since 
challenged anyone to formalised combat of any sort. 

This was, so far as I can recall, my first experience as a victim of the 
literary habit of stereotyping. The consumption of stereotypes, however, 
is not so much my concern here. Except for some additional documenta- 
tion, I could add little to S. I. Hayakawa’s discussion, in an earlier ETC,, 
of stereotypes—those patterns of ‘widely current misinformation about 
cannibals, Indians, Negroes, dentists, policemen, mothers-in-law, old maids, 
college professors, and so on’—as substitutes for observation and thought. 
I should like instead to give some account of stereotyping from the manu- 
facturer’s point of view, as it were, and especially from the point of view of 
the humble fellow who turns out nut No. 168 on assembly No. tro in the 
stereotype factory. 

One of my earliest experiences with the commercial manufacture of 
stereotypes occurred when I was in college. I had a friend who had for some 
time talked about “being a writer”. He wrote some fifteen short stories, 
each one destined for a different magazine. If one of them was accepted, he 
told me, he would be an author thenceforward; if not, he would enter a 
monastery or the college of engineering. The returns came in for two weeks; 
and he was nearly prostrated when he received from the editor of a pulp 
magazine called Air Action Stories a check for fifty dollars for the short story 
he had sent them. 

Air Action Stories was a magazine which published exceedingly violent 


tales of American fliers in the first World War. George had been born early 
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in 1919. At the time he started his literary career, he had never been in a 
plane, or seen any sort of aircraft much more dangerous than a Piper Cub. 

He was thus a great success at writing stories for Air Action, because when 
he wanted to get some technical detail straight he looked it up in a manual, 
and when he wanted to know what human beings or human experience in 
war were like, he read back issues of Air Action Stories. Curiosity might 
have eventually destroyed George; he might, for instance, have made the 
acquaintance of some military aviators, or even joined the Air Force in an 
excess of enthusiasm. I believe he did eventually learn to fly a plane, but 
by that time he had been promoted from short stories to ‘full length novels 
complete in this issue’. 

In short, George became a professional writer of fiction, a successful, 
skilful manufacturer of stereotypes. Not that he particularly wants to deal 
in stereotypes; like many professionals, he would like to do what he thinks 
of as ‘serious writing’. If he ever becomes a serious writer, he will have to 
gamble a sizeable sum in time, money and skill—and perhaps his completed 
manuscript will never appear in print. Most writers discover that they 
cannot afford to do anything but piecework in the stereotype factory. 

This situation bothers George. He has tried, but not very seriously or 
successfully, the two standard strategies for resolving the problem. He has 
tried to regard his published writings as ‘serious’, commenting on the skill 
required to produce them, the great number of people they entertain, their 
status as a modern folk art, and so forth. He has also tried to inset ‘good bits’ 
of writing into otherwise commercial performances, and to mislead editors 
into publishing stories he himself could regard as ‘serious’. George is, how- 
ever, too shrewd a man to be able to take either of these rationalisations 
seriously, although he sometimes uses them ironically. 

When I last heard from him, George was producing several thousand 
dollars’ worth of formula stories per year. He was still working at and/or 
talking about his ‘serious’ book. This book has not yet appeared. If it 
appears, I plan to buy a copy, and I hope it contains all the things George 
knows about the world and people that will never be printed in the pages 
of The Friday Night Review. In that case, George’s book will be well worth 
the price of admission; for the difference between the stereotypes of popular 
fiction and what almost any competent writer knows is vast indeed. 

I hope the general nature of stereotyping as we have been discussing it is 
fairly clear. The term ‘stereotype’ refers to a pattern which is used to produce 
near-identical copies of any sort of statement. Stereotyping in radio, tele- 
vision, film, drama, and fiction applies not only to character types (the Scot 
who is always stingy, the Negro who favors dice, watermelon and a straight 


tazor), but to situations, locales, and other aspects of a play or story. 
B 
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Writers, of course, man the assembly lines of the stereotype factory; but 
they frequently try to shift the moral responsibility for their sins to the 
editor. After all, they themselves are not free agents, they are obliged to 
sell what they write, and so on. But the editor himself is commonly in no 
better position, for he finds himself at the mercy of two monsters of heraldic 
grotesqueness, respectively labelled The Advertiser and The Audience. 

The Advertiser is likely to set both positive and negative stereotypes, or 
at least the editors believe that He does. He determines certain things which 
may not be said in stories: (1) criticisms of the American Way of Life; (2) any 
statement which might tend to discourage the consumption of goods; 
(3) anything derogatory to an advertiser’s specific product, or even the kind 
of product he manufactures. At least one national magazine has a standing 
rule regarding automobile accidents: it is all right to have an automobile 
wreck in a story, but the accident must be clearly shown to be due to human 
negligence, and never to any mechanical failure. 

On the positive side, The Advertiser probably has an indirect influence on 
the general content of stories. If we were to make a profile of short stories 
published in American slick magazines, we should probably come up with 
these characteristics: (1) the ‘typical’ protagonist would be a woman, aged 
18-35; (2) she would probably be married or concerned with getting mar- 
ried; (3) economically speaking, she would be a member of the middle class; 
(4) otherwise she would be shown as white, native American of Anglo- 
Saxon stock, non-religious or Protestant; (5) her husband or prospective 
husband would be a business man; (6) her problem would turn around a 
threat to the ‘normal’ and desirable way of life, i.e., domestic happiness or 
at least content, which involves a considerable leisure and a large use of mass- 
produced consumer goods. 

This pattern is probably dictated only indirectly by The Advertiser. A 
likely line of influence is this: (1) women in the United States represent the 
largest group of buyers of goods; (2) therefore, advertising can most effect- 
ively be directed at them; (3) therefore, such vehicles of advertising as radio, 
television and magazines must in general be slanted towards women; (4) 
therefore, we have a great number of specific women’s magazines and 
women’s programmes, while most general magazines and general pro- 
grammes are directed largely towards women in their role as consumers; 
(5) hence, the development of suitable stereotypes to complete this chain. 

The monster of The Audience I have discussed elsewhere. However, this 
much may be said about the relations of editors with The Audience. In any 
medium of popular art, the sheer number of favorable responses that a given 
work receives is important; advertising rates depend on circulation. Pub- 
lishing a single issue of a magazine, producing a motion picture, getting a 
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new radio or television programme on the air—each of these, as a business 
venture, is a gamble and a very expensive one. Should anyone be surprised, 
then, that editors, angels, producers, publishers, and all their clan imitate the 
financially successful plays, stories, songs of the past rather than striking out 
in new directions: That, inasmuch as they don’t know and don’t dare find 
out very much about the infinite variety of tastes and preferences that 
characterize consumers of the popular arts, they develop a monstrous, over- 
simplified, and heavily vulgarized image of The Audience (an image of their 
own anxieties rather than their customers’ preferences) and cut their stereo- 
types to fit the image? 

Thus the taboos of the trade—that crime does not pay, that suicide is never 
justifiable, that ‘controversial topics’ (including, by definition, any topic 
important enough to discuss on which two opinions may be held) must 
never be touched on directly lest someone disagree with what is said. Thus, 
too, the positive stereotypes of action: that murder will out, that amor vincit 
omnia (provided it is a romantic, idealized version of amor existing between 
two unmarried persons of opposite sexes), that any woman past fifty who 
has undergone the process of child-bearing or any doctor old enough to be 
unable to practice his profession safely is qualified to solve, off-the-cuff, all 
personal or group problems ranging from the prospect of world war through 
cancer to unrequited love. So also the stereotypes of character: the racial 
ones, the national ones, the occupational ones, private eyes and German 
Unterseeboot men who cannot ask for the salt at table without clicking their 
heels and howling ‘Achtung!’ and comical Negroes who stooge perpetually 
for the white characters who appear opposite them. 

The invention of character is one of the creative writers’ greatest achieve- 
ments. His serious function, in the long run, is to say new and important 
things about human beings (or to restate old and important things), his 
method being to seem to present men and women in their habit, as they 
lived. The referent for his characters is himself; it is his perception of 
humanity that he publishes, in his characters and their actions, to the world. 
Only the very rare writer is genuinely original in this sense. To a greater or 
less extent, most writers of fiction tend to substitute imitations of other 
fictions for statements about their own extensional knowledge of the world 
and its people. To the extent that they do this, from whatever motive, they 
are perpetuating stereotypes. 

Why do writers stereotype? If we were to ask, say, the authors of any six 
stories published in this month’s magazines, they would probably tell us that 
you have to write to formula if you want to sell. To make a steady living, 
most commercial writers must turn out anything from a sizeable to an 
enormous amount of saleable work per year, and in consequence they are 
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likely to make use of all the technical shortcuts they know. The stereotyping 
of character, dialogue, situations and story lines is fast and relatively painless 
—to the writer. It is sometimes not so painless to the person who has had 
to live within the limitations of a popular stereotype. 

All stereotypes involve a degree of distortion, and for that reason, none 
can be considered harmless. Some are, of course, more troublesome than 
others. Writers tend to stereotype individuals according to profession, for 
example. Truck drivers, opera singers, teachers, priests and ministers, indus- 
trial tycoons—all have fairly well defined stereotypes, most of which are 
annoying, few of which are actually dangerous. 

Less happily, we also stereotype familial roles. Certain performances are 
set by stereotype for wives, husbands, children, mothers-in-law, and grand- 
parents, and so on, in various situations; since these stereotypes are shaped 
to dramatic ends, their distortions are unwholesome indeed. That is to say: 
fictions of any sort deal with conflict; it is exceedingly difficult to write 
fictions about characters who are happy, well-adjusted, etc.: consequently 
the most useful dramatic stereotypes perpetuate mis-evaluations, conflict sit- 
uations, and so on. We do not develop stereotypes of non-possessive wives, 
non-jealous husbands, non-interfering mothers-in-law; of what use would 
they be to a writer? And is it not commonplace to observe that ‘nature’ 
imitates art, even when the ‘art’ perpetuates a false vision of the world? That 
Scotsmen become stingy and mothers-in-law learn to interfere, as the appro- 
priate stereotypes are more widely diffused: 

I should point out here that a writer can and should interest himself legiti- 
mately in the stereotypes of character. Anybody who has paid much atten- 
tion to human beings knows that the personalities of living men are shaped 
to some extent by the groups with which they identify themselves. Take 
any man and let him follow the profession of banking for twenty years, 
and you will inevitably influence his character, for better or for worse. 
Substitute plumbing, teaching, or playing the violin, and you will undeniably 
change the resultant person. The same observation applies to all kinds of 
group membership, including national and ‘racial’ ones. The notion of ‘race’ 
as commonly held may be quite meaningless to a biologist, and yet have a 
psychological and social reality which is astounding. A writer may study 
the effects of classifications upon people who accept them as self-descriptions. 
He may also use classifications himself, for the classification of human beings 
is a pre-requisite to studying them. But he must treat his own classifications 
of people with profound suspicion; he must insist on believing in the unique- 
ness of each separate human being. 

Now let us put our question once more: why do writers stereotype? It is 
not easy to do honest characterization. Relatively few writers are capable 
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of it. On the other hand, there is an enormous demand for written material, 
which the relatively few writers would be hard put to it to satisfy. Hence, 
the remarkable modern phenomenon of the mechanic-writer, the wrench- 
turner in the stereotype factory. The stereotypes save him from having to 
know much, and they assure him of being understood, in a limited way. 
It is far easier to learn a few, simple, verbal ‘character traits’ which enable 
you to write a funny Negro maid into your script or story, than it is to go 
forth and make the strange and difficult discovery that any given Negro 
woman is as individual and complex a creature as you yourself. 

There has been a great deal of pother, among writers and people interested 
in writing, about certain special stereotypes, specifically those dealing with 
‘minority groups’. Several writers’ organisations—notably the Authors’ 
League of America and the Radio and Television Writers’ Guild—have in 
late years been most vehement in their insistence that such stereotypes be 
abandoned. Some magazine and radio editors take the same line. It appears 
to me that, while such activities demonstrate the social conscience and general 
good will of the groups and persons involved, they are practically rather 
pointless. If the comic Negro, the Rochester, the Beulah, were done away 
with in the popular arts, we should only have two alternatives: either to 
substitute other stereotypes, or not to talk about Negroes. 

Iam very well aware that the statement I shall now make is idealistic and 
impractical. The only reason I can make it at all is the reason which has, in 
Western history since the Greeks, kept creative writing a free and fruitful 
means of expression. The reason is this: it doesn’t cost much to write. You 
can do it with the stub of a pencil and a piece of wrapping paper. You can 
even do it with a burnt stick and a chunk of bark. You don’t need an image 
orthicon camera, a document from F.C.C., a thousand rolls of newsprint, 
or a million dollars in cash or credit. 

Hence, my conclusion: it is not enough now to exhort writers to abandon 
their most obvious stereotypes. What we sadly need are writers of such 
originality and insight that their own vision is not limited by the verbal 
stereotypes which they unconsciously accept—writers who see the earth and 
its cities as freshly and cleanly as if they had been born yesterday, and had 
nothing to unlearn—writers who can make for us a fresh and accurate state- 
ment of their own, and not someone else’s, evaluations. 

Good writers, like good scientists, are those who have never lost, in spite 
of popular stereotypes, their capacity for personal vision and observation. 
That such writers will be forthcoming, I do not doubt. There may not be 
very many of them, and their coming may not be heralded either by the 
Book of the Month Club or New Directions. But they will appear. 
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THE PROLOGUE 
by 
E. E. SWAN 


Senior English Master, King Alfred’s School, Wantage 


THERE Is often one, sometimes there are two boys in the Certificate year 
who have a natural flair for literature, and who can assess and make a response 
to a poem or a novel, for the rest it is just one more subject, sometimes the 
only one, in G.C.E. Realising this I have in the past chosen a text which | 
felt matched their ability, C. $. Forester’s The Gun, for example. This year 
my own boredom with the brothers O’Neil and Kipling’s synthetic saga of 
the Newfoundland Fishing Banks led me to take The Prologue. It was not 
a popular choice to begin with. Some of the class obviously thought I was 
recklessly jeopardizing their chances. But under the invaluable discipline of 
an external examination they got down to the drudgery of acquiring a 
Chaucerian vocabulary, and as the language difficulty got less their interest 
increased. 

I discouraged the use of Neville Coghill’s version or indeed of any modern- 
ised translation. I don’t think boys should come to regard Chaucer as a 
‘foreign’ language requiring a crib. That tends to frighten them away from 
the original, and further I feel that the poetry of The Prologue, the well defined 
rhymes and rhythms, can be got across to boys quite easily and it is good 
from this point of view to let them try to get as close as possible to the 
Chaucerian pronunciation. 

I found that a fair amount of background information was both essential 
for a full understanding, and welcomed by the class. It arose naturally as 
we worked through the text together. The idea of Chivalry and of order 
and degree in Mediaeval society was discussed in connection with the Knight 
and his place of honour on the pilgrimage while the Mediaeval practice of 
medicine is inseparable from any consideration of the Doctour of Phisik, as 
is the manorial system with the Reve. Here I disagree with the ‘project’ 
treatment of The Prologue as outlined by Harold Stephenson under ‘Chaucer 
Explored’ in THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. 4, No. 2. The project approach to 
Chaucer’s background seems to me to put the cart before the horse; instead 
146 
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of first concentrating on the work and letting it speak for itself and its 
characters come alive, the students’ attention is focussed arbitrarily on dis- 
jointed items of background knowledge which are not literature and have 
not the emotional power of a work of art. No amount of ‘diagramatic 
analysis of the organisation and administration of the Mediaeval Church’ will 
kindle the imagination as does Chaucer’s living portrayal of the Monk, 
Prioress, Friar and Poor Parson. Mr. Stephenson’s approach seems humour- 
less and it is surely an outrage to depict the Wif of Bath as a flat figure 
surrounded by notes, when in reality she was ‘gat-tothed’, could ‘laughe and 
carpe’, had ‘hipes large’ and well-filled scarlet stockings. 

I found that Chaucer’s humour, which I think one should try to bring out 
co the full, is accepted at once, which is more than can be said of many more 
recent writers. It is natural and easy and if treated frankly and openly makes for 
a natural and easy relationship between teacher and class. The characters on 
pilgrimage became real and actual to the boys and I got the “did they all tell 
a tale’ and ‘who had to pay the Host’s forfeit?’ type of question betokening 
a ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ in the fictional nature of the work. I 
amplified details of some of the pilgrims such as the Miller and the Reve, 
the Somnour and Pardoner from their subsequent quarrels on the journey 
and their tales against each other. The blend of type and individual in the 
portrayal of the pilgrims was not difficult to bring home. After all most of 
the class knew and could recognise a hypocritical cleric, a shopkeeper who 
gives short change, a genteel spinster, an honest craftsman and an absent- 
minded professor. One boy in an essay wrote of the Prioresse ‘she was the 
type that liked a second glance’ —crude, but showing a sympathy with the 
original I thought. The appreciation of Chaucer’s sly asides was bound up 
with the fact that they could often supply modern instances out of their own 
experience and thus the timelessness of the work was unwittingly felt. 


Nowher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
And yet he semed bisier than he was. 


no need to explain here, it was a trick in their own repertoire; and again: 
For ech of hem made oother for to wynne. 


(see the local Chamber of Trade). 

As to the more detailed day to day work, I did a running translation with 
them, as often as possible on passages which they had gone over for prep. 
My translation was done with a hesitation sometimes real, sometimes 
assumed, and I asked them for suggestions for shades of meaning, the right 
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word, sending them to the notes and the glossary. I drilled them in vocabu- 
lary, translation and context questions, as one has to do in formal revision, 
and this putting the term’s work to the test individually is no bad thing 
educationally if part of one’s aim is to foster disciplined habits of mind and 
pride in a piece of work well done. 

I have proved to my own satisfaction that, contrary to the somewhat 
pedagogic view that Chaucer is sacred to the VIth form, his work is available 
to the ordinary boy or girl, and that it is salutary for them to be faced with 
a major work demanding a response rather than a minor novel of which 
at best they can acquire an encyclopaedic knowledge. 

‘Tales of best sentence and moost solaas’ are rare enough and should be 
appreciated and enjoyed. 


BOOK LIST 


J. Livingstone Lowes. GEOFFREY CHAUCER. [O.U.P.] 

J. Speirs. CHAUCER THE MAKER. [Faber.] 

Eileen Power. MEDIEVAL PEOPLE. [Pelican.] 

G. G. Coulton. Meprevat PANORAMA. [C.U.P.] 

G. M. Trevelyan. ENGLISH sOcIAL History. [Longmans.] 
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by 
ARTHUR HARVEY 


Senior English Master, Walworth Secondary School 


THE PUPILS who work with me were all considered, as a result of the 
eleven-plus examination, unlikely to benefit by a Grammar School course. 
Most educationalists consider such children unable to follow literary studies, 
and vaguely, often pompously, assert that they should do ‘a great deal of 
practical work’, and not be troubled with ‘bookish work’, whatever that 
may be. 

My pupils live in a tough London area, and almost without exception 
come from homes where the only reading is the News of the World and the 
sports pages of the daily papers. Most of the girls have to help Mum in the 
evenings, and the boys are considered cissy when they read and decidedly 
odd when they spend money on books or theatres. 

The best test of what a school course does for a child is the influence it 
has on their out-of-school lives. A great many of our pupils read books, 
buy books and discuss books. They enjoy in their own time Shakespeare 
and Nancy Mitford, Addison and Maupassant, and also Georges Simenon 
and Robert Lynd. They argue about Dickens and Joyce Cary, or Thack- 
eray and Nigel Balchin. Angela Thirkell and Margery Allingham please 
many who also get pleasure from Steinbeck and Emily Bronté. At Foyles 
some hesitate between a Maugham and a volume of Restoration Plays, while 
one will decide on a Hemingway and leave the Hardy until next time. Old 
pupils come along to the café where we gather after school on Fridays and 
love to continue the discussions they learned to enjoy at school. 

This interest in books and ideas comes from our attitude to the study of 
English in the classroom. The attitude is of interest only because it is not 
the usual one adopted with and by the so-called non-academic child. The 
work is done by the children, the effort is theirs, but to make clear a partial 
explanation of the effort they make and the pleasure they get, I must state 
my views on the teaching and the use of English. 
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I believe that without friendly co-operation between pupils and teachers 
no lasting good will be derived from work. There must be mutual trust, 
respect and faith; teachers must be as honest with children as they hope 
children will be with them. Unless there is this wholesome relationship, the 
sympathetic study of literature is impossible and the hope of creative develop- 
ment is damned. If stories, poems, essays, plays are talked about with sin- 
cerity and honesty, if the children’s written work is treated in the same way, 
then each child may develop to the best of his or her ability. 

If children do not read widely and with pleasure in their own time they 
will never write well. Unless they write regularly and frequently, unless 
they read and revise what they write, they will tend to write worthless and 
dull rubbish. No amount of skilled teaching on formal lines will enable 
pupils who do not read for pleasure to create alive and attention-compelling 
prose. Children who are taught to look upon books as something to be 
studied for examinations tend never to read again when careers are estab- 
lished; teachers who devote more time to critical writings on ‘set-books’ 
than to the books themselves kill the interest of their pupils and their own 
pleasure. 

It is vital for children to take the meaning, mood and thought of a passage 
of prose or verse off the page and bring it into the pattern of their experience. 
If they do this regularly they get more from their own reading than they 
did before, and words on a page become an interpretation of life which they 
can consider and appreciate or reject according to their taste or experience. 

From two lines of Andrew Young’s “To a White Blackbird’: 


You who are white as sin 


To your black kith and kin. 


we decide that we are white; hence our use of ‘as black as sin’. We connect 
this with “To take French leave’ and ‘Filer 4 |’Anglaise’, and this leads to 
Mother in a mood of pride and joy saying to her child, “You’re just like all 
my family’, and when annoyed snapping out, “You're just like all your 
father’s lot’. This is a simple example of what we do in class. It is a treatment 
the pupils enjoy, it stimulates a discussion to which they like to contribute 
and it is a beginning of a training to get them to see what lies within, behind 
and underneath the printed page. Once children begin to realise that the 
pages of a book are rich with interpretation of life, once they see that their 
experience can help them to judge what a writer has to say, they are on the 
road to a true appreciation of language and a delight in its possibilities. 
Sometimes we decide to give lessons to a study of Anger. We consider 
‘The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon——’, and compare it 
with Richard’s anger when he has heard some home-truths from the dying 
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Gaunt. We read Browning’s lines addressed to Fitzgerald after reading what 
he had written on hearing of Elizabeth’s death; we consider the farmer’s 
rage with the two boys in Richard Feverell and that of Nicholas when he 
thrashes Squeers. After our discussion of these and other examples of anger 
we try to widen our experience and test the truth of what we have read by 
considering our own different expressions of anger and those of people we 
know. 

We study in this way a variety of emotions and moods. From such study 
we extend our knowledge of ourselves and of all those we know; new books 
come to our notice; our minds and sympathies are stimulated; we think and 
make an effort of imaginative comprehension. We begin to see some of the 
effects of moods on actions and words, of actions and words on moods. 
Gradually we learn what words and groups of words can do; we begin to 
acquire as part of our equipment a series of sentence and thought patterns. 
Those who support and fortify such study by their own reading out of school 
begin to get a sense of shape in writing, a sense of form, and find their appre- 
ciation of what they read widened and intensified. 

Every child does at least one piece of creative writing for homework every 
week and this is corrected and commented on in detail. In class we do other 
types of written work. Sometimes a friend is described as if the writer were 
in a mood of affection and admiration, then as if in a mood of anger, and 
finally as if he were supplying an objective description for identification 
purposes. We find a piece of description of a character in a story and write 
a passage of dialogue in which the character is the principal speaker, trying 
to give his thoughts and emotions verbal expression appropriate to the 
writer’s view as expressed in the description. A piece of writing by me, or 
by one of the form, is put on the blackboard and we examine and comment 
on it, giving reasons for the views we express. Sometimes we deal with the 
chosen passage in writing, treating it from a different angle, shortening or 
expanding, or perhaps we try to express it in a very different idiom. 

At times questions are put on the board on a passage of prose or verse and 
the pupils settle down to answer them in writing, sometimes briefly, some- 
times in full. Passages may be from a newspaper, an essay, a text book or 
from a piece of imaginative writing. 

Pupils who go through this course regularly sit for and are successful in 
the G.C.E. at Ordinary level. Last year three pupils who had done such 
work for three years and one term were successful at the Advanced level. 
These facts are stated because they prove that success in an examination is 
possible without a rigid and formal training designed merely to defeat 
examiners. It is worth remembering that all these pupils were considered at 
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Our use of English serves, I believe, a variety of purposes. For one thing 
—and I consider this important in the area where we work—it helps the 
children to reach a state of balance between the opposing standards of value 
in the school and the home. It helps them to understand what the school is 
trying to do for them, and the reasons why the wishes of their parents are 
frequently so different from those of the school. They begin to see that the 
problems raised by the fact that their educational opportunities are greater 
than those which were enjoyed by their parents must be considered by them 
without passion and prejudice if they are to prove to themselves that they 
are deriving benefit from their studies. 

The awareness they acquire of their own and others’ emotional moods 
and problems helps them towards self-control and a tolerant sympathy for 
self-control, or the lack of it, in those they meet. They begin to realise how 
their writing can release and help to solve some of their conflicts and prob- 
lems; they begin to see that many difficulties they thought peculiar to them- 
selves have been experienced by many others, that a sense of guilt is a com- 
mon human experience, and that to be just in their dealings with others 
demands an imaginative effort similar to the one they must make in their 
reading if they are to appreciate it fully. 

Slowly but surely the weekly practice in creative writing gives the children 
confidence in the use and possibilities of language, and slowly but surely the 
other types of writing help to develop control over the medium they are 
regularly using. Oral discussion in and out of class, debates, and the use of 
question and answer, help to stimulate thought and slowly develop an 
interest in ideas and the ability to express them fairly clearly. Visits to 
theatres, art galleries and the opera, the reading of books, papers and periodi- 
cals, listening to radio—all help to keep us alive and present us with ideas 
for our talks and writing. 

Our effort is essentially co-operative. I contribute enthusiasm and enjoy- 
ment in our work, they give a ready response, astonishing energy and 
application, and a determination to overcome the very great difficulties that 
face them. The best pupils do very good work, the worst write fairly com- 
petently and nearly all get pleasure from their studies, while the very best 
find an intelligent joy which enables them to ignore the lure of the mechan- 
ical amusements that swallow whole too many of our young people of today. 

Many of the children leave school with a love of reading and the theatre, 
with some appreciation of other arts, with an interest in things of the mind. 
Many leave with some confidence in their ability to write and with the 
knowledge that their reading and writing can help them to understand more 
fully themselves and others. They have learned that in a mood of stress and 
strain they can often relieve the tension by writing down on paper all they 
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feel, and that they can read it when it is finished and, when it has served its 
purpose, burn it. They appreciate the necessity for honesty in their views 
of the writings of others, the need for integrity in their own writing, and 
they begin to know that the same honesty, integrity and imaginative sym- 
pathy that is demanded in all literary work should be applied in their dealings 
with themselves and others. 

There is first-class material among our Modern Secondary School children. 
To suppose they are not able to benefit by literary studies is iniquitous, for 
if they do not undertake them then our educational system is a shocking 
failure. Every child, scientific or technical, bright or dull, needs, emotion- 
ally, morally and mentally, the pleasure, stimulus and discipline that a 
sympathetic study of English provides. Without such study children are 
ill-equipped to understand themselves and others, they are deprived of the 
share in the creative wealth of human experience without which they can 
never be fully integrated members of human society. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


With the help of the Leicester Institute of Education, a number of readers in 
the Leicester district have formed a ‘Use of English’ group. At the first 
meeting it was decided that the main activity would be the discussion of 
literary texts introduced by papers given by members, and that a number of 
meetings would be given to practical class-room matters. The secretary is 
David Holbrook, Cossington House, Cossington, near Leicester. 


A correspondent asks if any reader can recommend him a book on English . 
composition which applies practically the principles laid down in Hartog’s 
The Writing of English, i.e. those generally used in the teaching of composi- 
tion in France. If any readers have suggestions to make, we shall be glad to 
pass them on. 


The Summer number will include: The Choice of Poetry for Children, by 
Frances M. Stevens; Getting them Talking, by Wilson Fry; Samson Agonistes, 
by Christopher Gillie; and Notes on English Song, by David Holbrook. 
Among the contents of later numbers will be: As You Like It, by Macdonald 
Emslie; Producing the School Play, by Kenneth Fell; Therapy and Aesthetics in 
School Drama, by Elizabeth Richardson; Training in Note-Making, by John 
Webber; Poetry in the Junior School, by Dorothy J. Cooper; English for Non- 
Literary Pupils, by T. Snape; and Comics and Backward Readers, by E. W. 
Hildick. 
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by 
R. G. JOLLY 


Formerly English master in a secondary school; now teaching at 
Wickford Primary School, Essex 


THERE ARE times when the ordinary specialist teacher comes across a | 


problem which, although verging on his subject, experience and training, 
is outside his particular practice. 


Iam an English specialist in a bi-lateral school. I was trained for secondary 
teaching and I have had no experience of Primary or Infant schools. Although 
naturally interested in reading methods and problems, I have had very little 
experience of dealing with backward children, especially those needing 
remedial teaching in reading. 


When, therefore, I was approached by an acquaintance and asked to teach 
his son of 114 to read, I was a little uneasy. I visited the home and discussed 
the child and his background with the parents. The family had lived in 
London during the Blitz, and on one occasion the boy had been literally 
blown from his mother’s arms by bomb-blast. After this the family moved 
into a quiet country town and at five the boy was put into a private school. 
A year afterwards the parents removed him and placed him in another 
private school, this one labelled ‘Kindergarten’. Dissatisfied, they sent him 
to a private school catering for boys from the age of five to nineteen. This 
school eventually moved from the town, and the parents put him into a small 
private ‘Academy’ in which he was the only boy. After six months of this, 
he was put into the local primary school. The child had suffered with en- 
larged tonsils and had lost some time from school in the early stages. 


I interviewed the boy. He was healthy, vigorous and appeared from 
conversation to be quite normal, although there was a slight effeminacy 
about him. His main interests are football and cricket. His report from the 
Primary school shewed him to be fairly good at History, Geography, Art 
and Music, average for the Form (a ‘B’ form in a two form entry school) 
in arithmetic, but very bad at reading, composition and spelling. Hand- 
writing achieved 18 out of 20. 
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When next I visited the home, I had with me Cyril Burt’s Reading and 
Spelling tests. After establishing a very friendly relationship with the boy, 
and having been told by him, without invitation, that he was keen to read 
so that he could follow the progress of the local professional football team, 
| applied the Spelling test. The five-year-old group was successfully nego- 
tiated and he achieved 10/10. The six-year-old group brought a score of 
5/10 (words mis-spelt were ‘bad, pin, men, got, this’; included in the words 
correctly spelt was ‘today’). When we came to the seven-year-old test, the 
following results were obtained: 

For ‘table’, ‘tone’; for ‘even’, ‘eigen’; for ‘fill’, ‘full’; for ‘black’, ‘black’; 
for ‘only’, ‘onent’; for ‘coming’, ‘canday’; for ‘sorry’, ‘santen’; for ‘done’, 
‘mudd’; for ‘lesson’, ‘lhent’; for ‘smoke’, ‘shany’. 

Although amazed at the results, I made no comment except to thank him, 
and I then removed the paper and test, and for 15 minutes or so we discussed 
sport in general and the school (he had just been admitted to the Modern 
department of my school). After the discussion, I produced his paper and 
pointed to the assembled letters ‘shany’ and said “Oh, by the way, what’s 
that word:’ Without hesitation he answered ‘Smoke’. I reeled inwardly 
and pointed to ‘santen’. Immediately and certainly he answered, ‘sorry’. 
I pointed to ‘canday’, but he couldn’t read it. I tested him with all the others 
and he gave the correct word, regardless of what had been written down. 
I then returned to ‘canday’ and he said, ‘Oh yes. I remember, “coming” ’ 
I took ‘I remember’ as a clue and asked him if he collected anything. He 
replied that he collected pictures of footballers, cut out from the National 
Press. He showed me the book, which contained some 80/90 pictures. He 
named every player correctly, his club, position, recent activities in the 
transfer field and former clubs. From this, it seemed to me that his good 
memory was responsible for the correct interpretation of his strange marks. 

After testing for spelling and reading, I was able to record the following 
on a chart: 

Chronological Age 11 7-12ths. 

Spelling Age 6 6-12ths. 

Reading Age 6 10-12ths. 
1.Q. 76 (Moray House). 

Additionally, although writing ‘Bod’ for “Bob’ and ‘on’ for ‘no’, the test 
for mirror writing was negative. He is right-handed and left-eyed, and 
shows no tendency towards left-handedness. 

Although ill-equipped for such teaching, I felt that it was such a fascinating 
case that I would take him as a private pupil as requested by his father. 

I thought about this problem and recalled an essay I once read by Prof. 
I. A. Richards in one of the ‘English Association’ pamphlets. In it, if mem- 
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ory serves aright, he pointed out that for some children the letters b, d, Ps q; 
0, €, C; u, n, Vv; were the ones to cause confusion. He illustrated this by 
pointing out that a fork, a commonplace object, no matter in what position 
it is placed, still remains a fork. But a ‘b’ put upside down becomes a P, 
etc. He suggested that a controlled vocabulary should be introduced to the 
children including only two of these difficult letters; when they were mas- 
tered, then the vocabulary should be extended to include another two, and 
so on. This, it seemed to me, might help. 

When next I visited the house I had with me the first Infants’ Beacon 
Reader, a pack of ‘Lexicon’ and Book I of the “New Vista’ readers. I had 
sorted the cards to exclude d, p, q, e, c, u, and v. We then played a simplified 
form of Lexicon and this was played with great interest, if little ability. After 
the first attempt, we agreed that if he produced a three letter word from his 
hand, he would get three points; if he could read the three-letter word that 
I put down, he would get one extra point; if he could only make a three- 
letter word from his hand with my aid, he lost a point. This encouraged 
him a great deal and I kept the words, as far as chance could be adapted, to 
the basic sounds he was learning from the Beacon reader. 

As time went on, I brought in the previously excluded cards, two each 
week. As confidence grew I introduced four-letter words and added other 
rules to make the game more varied, difficult and provoking. Parallel with 
this activity much work was done on the sounds, and those current were 
always brought into the game. 


After these sounds were fairly well established we went on to other simple | 


reading books and tried various written exercises, but part of every lesson 
consisted of the card game. This, I found, kept his confidence high and 
made him always conscious of the basic sounds and rules. Undoubtedly this 
game, plus personal interest, helped this boy to achieve the following very 
satisfactory progress: 
Reading Age Spelling Age 
Coaching commenced, 27-9-$1 6.10 6.6 
Coaching ceased, 18-12-52 11.7 9.6 
It will, therefore, be observed that two one-hour lessons per week for 15 
months (holidays excluded) produced a gain in reading of 4 years 9 months, 
and in spelling 3 years 3 months. Coaching ceased because I then felt, as did 
his parents, that he had achieved the highest standard then possible for his 
mental age. Furthermore, his confidence was high, he was altogether hap- 
pier, and more adult in his approach to problems. 
I visited him, as a matter of personal interest, on the 14th April, 1953 
(four months after coaching ceased). We chatted about sport, reading, etc., 


and then I asked him if he would like to try the Burt Reading and Spelling 
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tests again—‘Just to see how he had got on’. He was keen to do so. The 
result was: 

Reading Age, 10.5. Spelling Age, 8.6. 
A loss of 1 year 2 months and 1 year 3 months respectively. Although the 
spelling score had decreased, the type of errors made were more normal, i.e. 
an ‘e’ left out of ‘sometimes’; an ‘n’ left out of ‘manner’. His reading speed 
was greater, but his word identification ability had decreased. 

So an interesting spell of teaching has ended. Since this is an individual 
case, few general conclusions can be drawn from it; much that is already 
well-established has again been amply demonstrated. Perhaps the card game 
is an innovation; the application of Prof. Richards’ suggestions undoubtedly 
helped; and personal interest and attitude made much difference. Perhaps 
the methods could be used with small groups of backward readers in a 
school; it would mean adapting these methods, but I am sure it is worth 
trying. 

One point, which may be significant and worthy of research, is that of the 
loss of reading ability when frequent practice ceases (in this particular case, 
coaching). Can it be a possible reason for some of the figures issued by the 
Army Education Authorities shewing much backwardness in recruits? I fully 
realise that one swallow does not make a summer, but the first swallow 
usually indicates a possibility. 


NEWSPAPERS 


It seems doubtful whether a daily or Sunday newspaper, even if it merely 
takes the place of a paper of political opinion, is wholly without influence 
upon the political behaviour of its readers. It helps, surely, to affirm them as 
acomplacent, prejudiced and unthinking mass, suggestible to head-lines and 
photographs, ready to be inflamed to enthusiasm or soothed to passivity, 
perhaps more easily bamboozled than any previous generation upon earth. 
Their minds cannot be influenced, if they have none: but their behaviour 
can be directed... . 

Independent opinion finds greater and greater obstacles to expression. 
We assume that we have ‘freedom’ of the Press so long as we have violent 
differences of opinion finding their way into print; so long as a silly official 
policy on any matter can be attacked by an opposition with a policy still 
sillier. This is the freedom of two mobs. It is a higher degree of freedom 
when thoughtful and independent individuals have the opportunity of 
addressing each other. If they have no vehicles by which they can express 
their opinion, then for them the freedom of the Press does not exist. 
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by 
D. J. RITCHIE 


Senior English Master, Doveleys School 


MucCH TEACHING of English Grammar is done half-heartedly because 
the teacher is not really certain what purpose it serves. It may give the pupil 
some general verbal training; or, in a more limited and practical way, it 
may help the French master with his teaching. But what is its value, as an 
integral part of an English course? More often than not the answer is ‘None’, 
The teacher shrugs his shoulders and blames the examiners, whose papers 
reflect the same uncertainty. 

If we describe grammar broadly as the technology of the structure of 
words and sentences, it might be reasonable to suppose that having such a 
skill would help the pupil to understand and use his own language. But we 
all know this is not the case. A child who can analyse and parse a complex 
English sentence cannot necessarily the better interpret a poem or write an 
effective composition in the same language. Yet in Latin he can. English 
used to be regarded as the poor relation of the Classics, and so its grammar 
was taught as if it were a debased kind of Latin grammar. But, as Jespersen 
has shown, it is something different. I believe that a truly English grammar 
can be taught, and in such a way that it has real value. While a pupil is 
occupied with his initial reading of a certain story or writing of a certain 
composition, he must not at the very same time worry about spelling, 
punctuation or grammar; for, if he does, he will interrupt the flow of 
thought. But, when afterwards he goes back to revise his composition or 
to ask himself how the storyteller gained his effects, then these techincal 
factors must be considered. We either drive the car or tinker under the 
bonnet; we cannot do both at once. 

In an attempt to fulfil the need for such a grammar I have been experi- 
menting with a new method of teaching the subject. This has been done 
with boys of greatly varying intelligence, between the ages of 10 and 16. 
To express the functions of words I have used what I call Bracket Signs. The 
pupil can write these in his exercise book, but unfortunately the printer 
cannot find them in his type case. These signs act like brackets; and, as in 
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Algebra, their relative positions express co-ordination or subordination. 
However, for the purposes of the present article I shall use these other signs: 
noun: [dog]; verb: (run); adjective: |blue |; adverb: /slowly/. An analysis of 
such single words in a sentence would therefore be like this: [I] (saw) |six| 
{rabbits}. Each of these functions can have one of three ranks: single word, 
phrase, clause. There are many usages which defy this kind of analysis as it 
stands, but which are quite tractable if we allow for ellipsis. When a word 
or phrase is omitted from the complete structure of the sentence, some part 
of the remainder of the sentence takes over its function. For example, 
Supper in the kitchen is grammatically incomplete, but semantically complete 
because We are having ..., which has suffered ellipsis, is readily understood. 
Thus it is finally possible to kill the hard-dying illusion that a sentence is a 
group of words that makes sense. I find it difficult to see how grammatical 
completeness can give The way is the essence of becoming more sense than 
Supper in the kitchen. No series of English words that can retain unity and 
meaning when taken out of its context, however idiomatic or complicated 
the words may be, will defy the kind of analysis I have rapidly outlined. 
This may seem a bold assertion; but not so bold when it is remembered that 
this grammar is descriptive not prescriptive. I am not trying to make rules 
about our language, but only describe the way in which it works. Many 
problems, created by trying to impose a Latinate grammar on our language, 
now solve themselves. For example, the Fused Participle: 

I thought about his| [ (writing) [the letter]]. 

You saw [him] |(painting) [the shed]| . 
Or Split Infinitive (Position of Adverb expression): 

Only [he] (told me to walk). 


|Only [he] (told me to walk). 
[He] jonly| (told me to walk). 
[He] /only/ (told me to walk). 
He told |only| [me] to walk. 
He told me to /only/ (walk). 
He told me to (walk) /only/. 
He (told me to walk) /only/. 

Note that three of the positions make only ambiguous when printed, but 
that the ‘splitting’ position is quite unambiguous. It is worth considering 
how many words would be needed to make a clear verbal explanation of 
these differences. 

If we are always on our guard to distinguish form, grammar and meaning, 
we shall find that the grammatical structure of our sentences is both syste- 
matic and very flexible, and that its relations to form, punctuation and 
meaning are made clearer. Most important of these is the relation to mean- 
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ing; without which grammar would indeed be a barren exercise. We can 
show up ambiguities which are difficult to explain in any other terms. For 
example: 

|American| [men’s]| [wear]. 

American| [|men’s| [wear]}. 

Six| [|year-old| [chicks]}. 
/|Six|-[year] /-|old|| [chicks). 
Making |the green one] |red|. 
Making [the green] [one red]. 





A more complex example: 
You are requested to (pass across) [the table]. (Furniture removing). 


You (are requested to pass) /across the table/. (An odd game of bridge:) 


It would be absurd to pretend that this method does not raise any diffi- 
culties. Prepositions are often ambiguous. Compare: Wake up! I shall wake 
up in the attic. In the attic is where I shall wake up. Up in the attic is where | 
shall wake. No other words used with adjective or adverb functions can shift 
in such a way. This suggests that prepositions are distinct; but so, for that 
matter, are pronouns and articles; it is easy to show they are used in ways 
nouns and adjectives are not. Here is another way out of the difficulty: 
Generally, a preposition has an adjective function, but the whole phrase to 
which it belongs may have an adverbial function. When the noun part of 
the phrase suffers ellipsis, the preposition remains and takes on itself the 
adverbial function. A similar and related difficulty arises in the case of the 
Indirect Object. It is much better described as a part of an adverbial phrase. 
But in some cases, particularly with verbs such as give and write, the indirect 
object is strongly felt to be an object, in the sense of a material thing which 
is being acted on by another material thing. This is brought out by the fact 
that the indirect object becomes, in a sense, most direct; it loses its preposition 
and is placed before the direct object and next to the verb. Compare I gave 
the book to him with I gave him the book. Another difficulty is of a more 
practical kind. It is not easy for a child to be tidy when making more than 
one Bracket Sign round a group of words. At first, when he is not likely to 
use more than two signs at once, he can write on alternate lines and space 
out his words to about six a line. Then, when the analysis becomes more 
complex and he is more capable of being tidy, words and lines need not be 
spaced out, but instead all the horizontal lines below the words are run into } 
one. Conjunction signs cannot be included, and care must be taken to pre- 
vent adjective signs from becoming ambiguous. Because English word order 
and grammar are so closely connected, these signs do build up into distinctive 
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You are requested to (pass) /across the table/. (Table manners). ; 
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patterns, from which it is easy to develop shorthand signs for whole word 
groups. Unluckily I cannot reproduce them here. 

These are what I consider to be the chief advantages of this method: 

(1) It is progressive, in the sense that the pupil does not add one fact to 
another unrelated fact, but at each stage uses what he has already learnt at 
the previous stage; and by doing this prepares himself for the next stage. 

(2) The subject can be treated with whatever degree of complexity is 
possible or necessary. 

(3) The pupil can record more information in less space, in less time, and 
without destroying the continuity of the sentence. 

(4) This method can describe not only literary English, but all idiomatic 
and colloquial expressions. 

(s) The pupil cannot do this kind of analysis by memorising, applying 
definitions or any other rule-of-thumb method. He must understand the 
meaning of the words, and how the grammar and other factors contribute 
to it. 

(6) This method is of particular value to strong visualisers, who are often 
weak in Mathematics and Grammar. They can now see the pattern of the 
sentence. 

I hope I have shown how this kind of grammar may be an aid to com- 
ptehension and to the systematic revision of composition, and especially the 
unravelling of ambiguities. If a pupil is to avoid hit-and-miss methods he 
must not only make a grammatical analysis, but relate it to punctuation, 
thythm and the meaning both of the sentence and of the whole. In our day 
to day use of language only for short moments and at great risk do we, in 
fact, abandon our grammar. It is always with us, and we would get to know 
it much better if we learnt to distinguish it from a set of irrelevant Latinate 
‘rules’. 
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by 


VICARS BELL 


Author of The Dodo and other books 


None OF us, I suppose, is likely to take much comfort from the fact that 
there are now, in this land, more literate people than ever before. We have 
only to look at the bookstalls to see that the gift of literacy has set the people 
free to devour garbage. More and more people read worse and worse trash. 


We are less prone to notice that the same sort of decline in quality is 
apparent in the writing of the English tongue. It is a rare and a blessed 
occurrence to pick up a book which is written in clean, robust and incisive 
English. To receive a business letter which is couched in terms vigorous, 
sincere and unaffected, is to receive at the same time a shock of delightful 
surprise. It seems to me that this general decline began in the nineteenth 
century, and that it has since then steadily gained in momentum. It is an 











unpleasant coincidence that this should have occurred during the period of | 
popular education. I myself feel pretty sure that these two factors should be | 


seen as effect and cause. There has been far too much teaching. ‘Too much, 
and too soon.’ That might be the epitaph upon the literary graves of many 
writers of dead English. 


Just as too early an insistence upon correctly-spoken English will un- 
doubtedly produce the sad, flat, ugly and unexpressive bastard tongue which 
now daily impoverishes our ears, so the interfering and over-anxious teacher 
tears the guts out of the child’s written expressions, and leaves them pale, 
correct, and utterly hollow. 


I cannot quite understand why this dismal miasma of snobbery has 
descended upon us—this fear of being incorrect. Neither Shakespeare nor 
the translators of the Bible seem to have been greatly concerned about the 
laws of syntax. Defoe and Cobbett, and William Ellis barged through them 
with a sublime disregard—utterly unselfconscious. Yet each of these writers 
(though in differing degree), was capable of writing English which delights 
us by its truth and exactness. That is not because they have made a patient 
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study of English grammar, but because each had in himself, above all, the 
sound of the English tongue. 

This is to remind us that good English comes out of the heart of a man. 
By it, heart speaks to heart. That which controls and regulates the expression 
(whether by pen or by lips) is the brain. In teaching English (and indeed in 
the whole of our approach to education), we have tended more and more to 
give prominence to the instruction and training of the brain. 


Just as the over-anxious art teacher instructs his children in the techniques 
of drawing and painting, and in so doing kills the truth and beauty of the 
child’s pictures, so we, fussing like hens over our broods, have struck dead 
the living idiosyncratic vigour of the written word. 


We most of us pay a great deal of lip-service to the idea that good clean 
English (and good clean thinking) proceed from facility and clarity in the 
spoken word. And we are all of us aware (unless we are fortunate enough 
to be morons) that fluency in the spoken word can be achieved only by 
those who are relaxed and at ease. (I don’t mean to suggest that a virago in 
the full flush of tirade is, in one sense of the word, relaxed; but that there is 
a complete unselfconsciousness). 

It is therefore tremendously important that we should act upon the prin- 
ciples which we so gaily enunciate. We should remember that we are dealing 
with the English tongue. That written English begins by being written 
speech. (There is, perhaps, a sense in which it is never anything else). 


I believe, therefore, that the teacher of very young children should pro- 
vide an environment in which each child may find confidence. Confidence 
comes from achievement. Achievement comes from activity. And activity 
comes as a result of challenge. The sort of challenge which used at one time 
to be presented to a small child consisted in the offering to him of pages 
covered with meaningless hieroglyphics. (To the vast majority of children 
this gave about as much confidence as I should gain from the perusal of a 
page of Chinese characters). 

I wish that I might suppose that most teachers now realise that small chil- 
dren are not, in the main, rational animals, and that what they most need is 
to express in their own way the desires and fears and fantasies of their own 
selves. 

These feelings are expressed and revealed by children in a variety of ways. 
By the spoken word (and particularly in the course of fantastic play), by 
physical action, and by means of painting. The important thing is that the 
child wants to talk, or paint, or act-out its feelings. If it is given the freedom 
to do so, it will carry over into the means of expression some of the vigour 
and freshness and life of the emotion which lies at its heart. 
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When Rosemary, aged five, chooses, out of the many things which are 
offered to her, to paint a picture of a house and some people, she does so 
because that is at the moment what she needs to do. She brings it in triumph 
to her teacher, and says, “That’s our house and garden and Mummy’s wash- 
ing-line and that’s Mummy and that’s me’. (She has brothers and sisters, 
but they are significantly omitted). 

The words are written underneath the picture, which is then pinned up, 
(Somehow, Rosemary is more interested in that writing than she is in 
‘the cat is on the mat’). 

In this way there dawns gradually, in the child’s mind, the fact that there 
is a relationship between the written word and her own experience and 
feelings. 

At an astonishingly early age there will be evinced a natural groping after 
style. As when Philip, describing his picture full of sound and fury, ended 
thus: 


The Indians went away. The flags were German, and the trees were burnt by the 
Indians. The Indians were in their camp by nightfall. 


There’s a real sense of style about that. The turmoil and confusion is 
beautifully resolved by a gradual diminution, until the final phrase falls like 
a benediction. 

The important thing about it is that it is all child, and no teacher. 

This factor becomes even more important at the next stage, when the 
child begins spontaneously to put his speech into writing. It is at this stage 
that the teacher must call upon his courage, and refrain himself from im- 
posing prematurely his own adult standards. 

Sally, at eight, wrote this: 


He had another Boy and girl there names Were Sally and William he was such a 
silly boy that he thought that a penny was weth A million £LB But Sally she Had 
lots of sents she know that a penny was a penny And she know that a shilling Was 
a shilling . . . 


Her teacher accepted it as gladly as Sally accepted it. For there is apparent 
in this writing a definite rhythm. A rhythm which accords with the peculiar 
rhythm of Sally’s mind. 

Children thus growing naturally into the use of their tongue, are free 
from fear. The fear of being wrong. They are prepared to give, with the 
desperate courage of an author, a part of their own lives into the hands of 
their readers. 
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This, for instance, pleases me greatly. It was written by a boy of ten. 
If we must talk of such dismal phantasms as Intelligence Quotients, his was 
103. A fine craftsman and athlete and musician. A boy remarkably advanced 
into wholeness. If I had drilled and taught him, I suppose he would have 
been able to spell and punctuate and write more correctly—and tastelessly. 


ist April. Rainy with sunny periods. After breakfast I went out to get some newts. 
I got a large jar, washed it and put a stone in it, then went to poplar pond with a stick 
and a tin. 

It was cold and very windy. After about a hour I had caught one femail newt. 
[ was frozzen. I could hardly feel my hands they were so cold. I half filled the jar 
with water and a few water weeds and put the newt in. In the afternoon I tride to 
get another. I saw one just out of my reach. I waded out a bit and foregot that I 
had a hole in one of my wellington boots. The water just flowd in. I didn’t catch 
any more newts, and went home with a boot full of water. I’m going to try and get 
some more to-morrow and I hope I have better luck. 

2nd. Very rainy dull and wet. To-day I made a fishing net, not to catch fish but 
newts. I cought six. I picked out the ones I thought best. I kept three and let the 
others go. There were lots of newts in the pond to-day I daresay they like this kind 
of weather. 

The three newts I caught, two were a bright orange on the belly with big black 
round spots all over, the other one was smaller and was a muddy colour and its belly 
was a bright orange with very small spots on it. I mean, the spots on this one were 
only on the belly, not all over. The one I got yesterday was a dark yellow ochre. 

All afternoon I sat watching them, I think they are very interesting things. 


It is impossible not to feel that John, writing at the kitchen table before 
he went to bed, was living again intensely the feelings and experiences of 
his day’s hunting. There’s a courage and freshness and directness about his 
writing which gives me the same sort of joy as I derive from other more 
notable writers. Nothing has been allowed to come between writer and 
teader. His style is derived from his attitude to life—eager, natural and 
curious. 

Joan, the ten-year-old girl who wrote the next passage was a very different 
kind of person. She was difficult; at once diffident and boorish, full of fears 
and phobias. There was a period during which she painted innumerable 
pictures of enormous cats, pictures of quite terrifying power and horror. 
(Freudians among my readers are pricking up their ears). 

It was toward the end of this period that she wrote this: 


The house was very dark and I suddenly felt a warm furry thing twined round my 
ankles, and loud growls came from it. I was led down endless passages till I came to 


a brightly lit hall. 
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At the far end I saw a strange object. As I came nearer to it I had to rub my eyes, 
for there, on a great sort of throne, sat an enormous gray cat the size of a man. 

But what made me stare more was, beside the throne stood my small brother, a 
terrible look on his face. 

‘Peter,’ I called. But my brother didn’t do anything but stare straight into the great 
grey cat’s face. 

The cat itself was growling and waving its huge paws about, and its hind feet were 
doing a slow dance and its eyes sent out a horrible glare. I stood watching Peter, 
Slowly he got down on all fours. 

The great grey cat suddenly hissed, and as if from no-where appeered a little cart 
drawn by a huge spider. 

The great grey cat slowly decended and took from the cart a big cat skin. Then 
slowly he started to put it on my brother. . .. 


That is literature. I don’t suggest that this girl, or the other children whom 
I have quoted, are going to become great writers (any more than I would 
suggest that the small children who produce, from time to time, pictures of 
real beauty and truth are going to become great painters). But I would say 
this about them. They stand a chance of becoming free men and women. 
People who are not ashamed to be themselves. People who will not easily 
take colour from their surroundings. And I suggest further, that some such 
objective as this should be our aim as teachers of English. All the time, every 
day, at every stage in the child’s development, what matters is that the ‘com- 
positions’ (ridiculous word) should come from the child, should be the child. 
As the child develops, so will its standards of written English. The moment 
we put as our first and chief aim the attainment of correct standards, we do 
two things. First we elicit from the child English which is flat, tasteless, 
and essentially vulgar. And secondly we stop-up his earth. (Think of the 
release which came to Joan when she had written that horrific passage about 
the cat. Could she have achieved that if she had not been free from fear of 
the red-ink:) 

I must have given the impression that I am not interested in helping the 
child to acquire the good manners of the English tongue; that I care not a 
fig whether or not he is able to spell correctly, or to construct sentence and 
paragraph. 

If I have given such an impression, it is a false one. For I do care greatly 
that the richest of all tongues should continue in all its vitality and justice. 
What I have been concerned to express is my belief that a theoretical know- 
ledge of what is correct and what is incorrect is useless. Worse than useless, 
for it can only produce a sort of literary pharisaism. (Just as a code of ethics 
delivered and received will produce only an artificial pattern of conduct). 
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I believe that both these Goods must be achieved by feeling and not by 
thinking. When the ‘feelings inside’ are right, then we can begin to think 
about them. 

I shall therefore attempt, in a further article, to show how the good- 
manners of written English may be attained. 

There’s plenty of scope for my activity. Here, for instance, is Campbell’s 
effort: 


16 May. 

I found an ants nest in our lawn and I dug it up an I saw that it was nearly 1’ down 
and I found the nest with some egg shaped thing in the middle and the ants were 
dragging them away they seemed to be mostly workers but there were some small 
black ones with wings and the workers were collecting the black ones and driving 


them into the ground with a large ant at there hed. I thing that it must have been 
the Qeen. 
17 May. 


The ants nest I dug up yesterday is deserted exept for some remooval men clearing 
up their furniture. All the small black ants have gone and I think they are like the 
ones we had last year in our bathroom wall, they came in millions and covered the 
whole of a large shelf and what was werse was that they started flying and landing 
in my hair and in the wash basin. We squerted flit at them and pored boiling water 
on them but they made an awfull mess afterwards. 


He’s ten. But I’m neither shocked, ashamed, nor dismayed. 


AN EXHIBITION 


The National Book League has recently held a Languages Exhibition at 
its headquarters. The exhibition will be available for hire, from the end of 
February onwards; schools and others interested may obtain details from 
Touring Exhibition Dept., The National Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 
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POETRY ANTHOLOGIES 
FOR THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
by 
WINIFRED WHITEHEAD 


It 1s perhaps worth recalling that teachers of poetry and editors of poetry 
anthologies have only recently given their attention to the special needs and 
interests of children. In the days of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, of Laurel and 
Gold and of Mount Helicon, poems were selected for school anthologies on a 
basis of adult taste and judgment (often itself dubious or out of date), and 
on the principle that there were certain poems and poets a child must meet 
before he left school whether he was ready for them or not. Some of this 
feeling still remains: Paradise Lost is still a Certificate set book; Spenser, 
Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth are still read in schools before understanding or 
judgement is ready to cope with them, a state of affairs which puts a premium 
on discovering what the adult world thinks about a certain poem rather than 
on attempting an honest and individual critical approach. But though this 
problem is still acute in examination forms, a different approach to poetry 
teaching is possible with the rest of the school. 

Walter de la Mare’s Come Hither was perhaps the first anthology for chil- 
dren to aim seriously at making poetry a pleasure rather than a duty. A 
conception of poetry which includes rhymes, songs, ballads, satirical and 
nonsense verse makes it a fascinating book, and although it is too bulky to 
be used in the classroom it should certainly be found in the school library, 
The Poet's Tongue, published some twelve years later as a school textbook. 
took up the challenge more explicitly: ‘A great many people dislike the idea 
of poetry as they dislike over-earnest people, because they imagine it is always 
worrying about the eternal verities. Those, in Mr. Spender’s words, who 
try to put poetry on a pedestal, only succeed in putting it on the shelf.” Auden 
and Garrett, the editors, broke decisively away from the Golden Treasury 
conception that only certain emotions and subjects were the proper concern 
of poetry: they took poetry firmly ‘off the shelf’, not merely within the 
limits of their own selection, but also through their undoubted influence on 
subsequent anthologies. Their selection is lively and stimulating, it is delib- 
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erately varied in mood and quality, and its arrangement in ‘alphabetical 
anonymous order’ is calculated to encourage a fresh unbiassed approach to 
individual poems. Its one weakness is, perhaps, that the first volume contains 
rather too many songs without their music, but on the whole it has made a 
serious attempt to offer poetry which is ‘the best of its kind’, and, in the 
second volume at least, to reflect the tendencies of modern criticism. 

It is disheartening to see how much less satisfactory most of its imitators 
have been. True, recent school anthologies have reflected this broader con- 
ception of poetry; they make earnest attempts to consider the children’s 
interests and they are well produced and attractively printed. All this is to 
the good. To stimulate enjoyment and interest must be the first aim of all 
anthologies as of all poetry teaching: without interest no progress is possible; 
worse still, an initial lack of interest may quickly become a positive dislike. 
To this fundamental aim, therefore, even standards must at first be sacrificed, 
as has been done deliberately in, for instance, Modern Verse for Town Boys 
and Girls, a volume designed particularly for secondary modern schools. But 
as soon as possible, in the grammar school at least, we must aim to include 
quality as well as interest in our poetry lessons; and the need for quality has 
not been met by recent editors. When we look for adequate successors to 
The Poet's Tongue we find a distressing lack of standards, an increasing re- 
liance on folksong and nonsense verse, and an increasing limitation of selec- 
tion to poems already anthologised and to material free from copyright 
restrictions. Variety also is important in poetry teaching: within the an- 
thology we need variety of theme, of type of poetry and of difficulty, in 
order to encourage and sustain the pupils’ interest, and as children are 
catholic in their tastes they can tackle and enjoy works of very different 
kinds at the same moment of their development. Within the same book, 
moreover, there should be both poetry for private reading, and, more diffi- 
cult to provide, enough poems for the actual poetry lesson; for, whatever 
the classroom approach may be, the material must be rich enough in poetic 
qualities to make the closer examination a rewarding and fruitful experience 
and not a process of disillusionment. Finally it is desirable to provide a fresh 
anthology twice or thrice a year, a state of affairs far from easy to achieve 
at the best of times, but made much more difficult by the new orthodoxy 
of choice in even the latest anthologies, which unadventurously repeat and 
reshuffle the discoveries of The Poet’s Tongue. 

There are, however, three of the graded anthologies which are inter- 
changeable in the junior forms: the first volume of The Poet’s Tongue, the 
two books of The Poet’s Way, its sequel The Poet's Harvest, and the four 
books of The Poet's Window. The Poet's Tongue, Part I, is possibly best used 
with a third form, though its wide range of interest and difficulty makes it 
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suitable for use with older or younger pupils. It does contain rather a large 
proportion of rhymes, songs, ballads and nonsense verse, but there are also 
poems by writers such as Donne, Marvell, Keats, Yeats and Lawrence which 
would repay study. The Poet’s Way, The Poet's Harvest and The Poet's 
Window are all arranged according to subject matter, a method of presen- 
tation which limits the material chosen. In The Poet’s Way series the poems 
are usually ‘about’ animals, things, people, adventure or feelings which would 
interest children; but the emphasis is on the subject matter, which has, after 
all, dictated the choice, and poems of any emotional complexity tend to be 
excluded. The basic pattern of each of the four volumes of The Poet's 
Window is the same: adventure and episode, the picture gallery, rhymes, 
songs and lyrics and, in the last two volumes, choral songs; an arrangement 
which readily encourages the old idea that the poetry falls neatly into three 
categories—narrative, descriptive and lyric. In spite of these limitations, and 
although some of the poems are familiar and undistinguished, there is variety 
and material enough to make each of these volumes useful. The Poet's Way 
series has perhaps a higher proportion of contemporary verse, and certainly 
fewer ballads and songs, and on the whole confines itself to shorter poems. 
(The Poet's Window includes a few long poems such as “The Pied Piper’ 
‘The Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ and a number of extracts). 
The Teacher’s Handbook provided with The Poet's Window cannot be 
recommended. Of the other graded anthologies Collected Poems, chosen by 
Training College lecturers, and Stone’s Take Your Choice and Choose Again 
are lacking in poetic quality, though the latter are attractively produced; 
while Reeves’ Orpheus and Day Lewis’ The Echoing Green are overweighted 
with songs and extracts. 

There are also several anthologies of narrative poetry for junior forms, 
but the quality of these is invariably poor: there does not seem to be enough 
good narrative poetry to make a satisfactory volume, even if it were desirable 
to separate it in this way from other kinds of poetry. Then there are severd 
verse-speaking anthologies, useful to speech training enthusiasts, but les 
valuable to the English teacher who prefers to use verse-speaking as a way 
of discovering meaning rather than as an end in itself. The best of such books 
is Gullan and Sansom’s The Poet Speaks, which does contain, besides much 
that is trivial, some useful and original possibilities. 

Most of these remarks have been concerned with anthologies designed for 
use in schools: but there is a place in senior forms for anthologies originally 
compiled for the general public. The difficulty here will be to find a collec- 
tion which will reflect modern critical standards but will yet be within the 
range of the fourth and fifth forms. The second volume of The Poet's Tongue 
admirably fulfils these conditions, and could well replace some of the General 
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Certificate set texts. Its selection ranges from Chaucer to present times, and 
includes humour, nonsense and satire as well as more serious poetry. It is 
much less easy to find suitable material from the various anthologies of 
modern poetry. The Oxford Book of Modern Verse is a notoriously eccentric 
selection, and in any case is too expensive for schools. Most of the other 
selections, such as the Methuen Anthology of Modern Verse and its sequel, the 
three series of Poems of Today and Wollman’s collections, Modern Poetry 
1922-1934 and Poems of the War Years, have been compiled on the principle 
of including, with little real attempt at discrimination or selection, poems 
from almost every poet who had published in the preceding years. The later 
volumes in each series were published after an interval of several years to 
bring the original collections ‘up to date’; they cover a shorter span of years, 
and consequently include an even smaller allowance of noteworthy poetry. 
The World’s Classics publication, Modern Verse, is more discriminating than 
most, mainly because it covers a larger span, from 1900 to 1940, and so has 
been able to reject a certain amount of the dross of previous anthologies. 
Harold Monro’s Twentieth Century Poetry is a rather more conscientious 
anthology, and gives a worth-while if personal selection which ‘has not been 
compiled from the multitudinous others’. The best but also the most difficult 
modern anthology is I. M. Parsons’ The Progress of Poetry. This editor has 
proceeded on the praiseworthy principle of limiting himself to twenty-three 
modern poets, chosen both for their merit and because their work helps to 
illustrate the ‘poetical progress of an age.’ Though one would question the 
inclusion of one or two of his poets, and though his selection from D. H. 
Lawrence is disappointing, yet his example is well worth following. The 
Progress of Poetry itself is too difficult for any but a very good sixth form: an 
equally discriminating selection from easier modern poetry would be most 
welcome. 

The historical anthology has a limited use: it is surely for the sixth form 
only. Ronald and Margaret Bottrall’s Collected English Verse is one of the 
best of these. Though a certain number of minor poets are represented by 
one or two poems, the editors have concentrated on giving fuller represen- 
tation to the major poets. Their selection is, on the whole, fresh, and the 
claim that ‘the principles of choice underlying this anthology are those of 
the best contemporary literary criticism’ is justified. Wayne’s Heritage of 
Poetry is also a worth-while selection, though the editor has followed the 
usual tradition of including too many minor poets. These two volumes do 
not, in the main, repeat each other, and should certainly be in the school 
library. For use in class The Poet’s Company, Part I, though an inferior selec- 
tion, shorter and more conventional, is a more practical proposition. J. 


Reeves’ school anthology, The Poet’s World, is disappointing: with a few 
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rather odd exceptions all poets are represented by one or two poems only, 
and though the works have been arranged in chronological order there has 
been no attempt to give a balanced historical survey. The Penguin series 
The Centuries’ Poetry, published in five volumes, is worth mention as a cheap 
and fairly satisfactory way of covering any one period from Chaucer to the 
present day (1938). 

Finally, there are an increasing number of anthologies compiled with notes, 
comments and questions which can be used with the sixth form. One of the 
most interesting is the American publication, Understanding Poetry, but it is 
a book for the teacher and the library. Its merit is a comprehensive and 
conscientious attempt to lead the student towards an individual critical 
appreciation of each poem, while stressing firmly the unity of poetic exper- 
ience; its weakness that the processes of criticism tend to become too intricate 
and technical in some of the later sections. Denys Thompson’s Reading and 
Discrimination deals with prose as well as poetry, and is much less compre- 
hensive in its treatment, but it still provides the best approach for a good 
sixth form. None of the other similar ‘guides to criticism’ can be unre- 
servedly recommended. Muir, in English Poetry, has included some less well- 
known material; but on the whole the selection and the comments are 
undistinguished. The material offered in Scott’s Poetry and Appreciation is 
adequate, but the approach to criticism is unenlightened. 

Anthologies for schools are more numerous, more interesting and more 
attractively produced than ever before; yet few are really adequate for 
secondary grammar schools. This is particularly evident at the fifth form 
level: to some extent, it is true, because examining bodies often choose their 
prescribed texts from the worst available. There are two ways in which 
teachers can help to improve matters: they can refuse to buy any but the 
best, and they can make their requirements known to publishers (and to 
examining bodies) on every possible occasi: 
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SHAKESPEARE: 
ANOTHER APPROACH 


Caz 














by 
MACDONALD EMSLIE 


‘PERHAPS THEY should be given Bradley’, says Mr. Joseph (THE USE oF 
ENGLISH V. 2, p. 91). I don’t see why: I find that the better way of teaching 
Shakespeare can also be the easier. This term I read I Henry IV with an 
average G.C.E. class at a Technical College and, at the appropriate points in 
the text, discussed the various themes. The class were at first suspicious of 
looking closely at the text; they thought, for instance, that to point out tha 
‘O let the hours be short Till fields and blows and groans applaud our spor’ 
(I. iii. 298) revealed, through the notion of Hotspur accepting groans 
applause, the criticism that the play directs against his ideals, was to make 
too much of too little—but they accepted it when the same criticism wa 
later presented largely in dramatic terms. 

The Prince was dealt with not as a ‘character’ (otherwise ‘I know you al! 
probably appears as duplicity sufficient to rob him of much of our sympathy! 
but as the central item in a pattern. The play helps us to see him as divided 
between three worlds (those of court politics, military honour, and the 
tavern) by showing him alter in sympathy with the chief representatives of 
those three worlds (the King, Hotspur, Falstaff) as he meets them. Instead 
of having forced upon them the problem of putting three functions of Hal 
together into a single ‘character’, the class were encouraged to regard him 
as a component in a mobile pattern. For instance, as the action progresses 
we see him gradually deserting the tavern (‘Banish plump Jack, and banish 
all the world.’ ‘I do, I will.’ II. iv. 470) and having more dealings with the 
worlds of Hotspur and the King. The tavern and the behaviour that succeeds 
there is ‘all the world’ to Falstaff but not to the Prince; this helps in placing 
the ‘I know you all’ speech as a clue to the overall pattern the play reveal. 
The rejection of Falstaff is forced upon us as a problem largely by the situs 
tion being considered in terms of actual personal relationships, instead of 
an adjustment between the representation of two different ways of life. 
Falstaff’s rejection should rather be taken as a demonstration of inevitable 
174 
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deficiencies in these two ways of life: that of the tavern is hopelessly un- 
realistic; that of the court can, in the interests of order and degree, be callous. 


Given the necessary promptings to a ‘pattern’ approach, the class more 
easily appreciated the interaction of the two plots. Once the notion of 
themes running through the whole play had been suggested, they could 
themselves hit on the way men disguised in buckram had something in 
common with men disguised as kings, and could be assisted in finding out 
the significance of this, and its relation to other instances of ‘seeming’ in the 
play. They were able to appreciate other parallels—the way for example 
the devices found in Falstaff’s glib, incremental lying after Gadshill return 
to his speech in V. iii. (“Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms as I have 
done this day’) and V. iv., where he protests to the Prince that he did have a 
hand in killing Hotspur (“Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying’ etc.) 
Led to such points by questioning, they concluded that there was something 
in the idea that Gadshill and the battlefield were somehow parallel, and that 
one parodied the other. 


Taught to study the play in this way, such pupils could, at a later stage, 
relate Falstaff’s chaotic finances in the tavern (III. iii.) and his abuse, for his 
own profit, of the king’s press, with his four uses of pay meaning kill (II. iv. 
189 and 215; V. iii. 47; V. iv. 114). On the first two occasions he is referring 
to the men in buckram; on the third he is claiming ‘I have paid Percy, I have 
made him sure’ (Gadshill and the battlefield are parallel here), and when the 
word appears for the last time, in “Sblood, ’twas time to counterfeit, or that 
hot termagant Scot had paid me, scot and lot too’, it clearly relates killing 
to money, and money to ‘seeming’. Falstaff never really kills anyone, no 
more than he ever settles his bills; in I Henry IV the Prince is still willing to 
lie for him, in order to insulate his fantasy-world! from deflating and un- 
heroic reality (III. iii; V. iv.) The play is so obviously patterned that it seems 
wrong to deny pupils this approach—one that can eventually lead to a fuller 
revelation of the play’s richness. Bradley’s method lacks this possibility of 
development; it is no accident that it is found together with a limited view 
of Shakespeare’s poetic medium. 


Occasionally what is thought of as a daring innovation proves to be some- 
thing more suited to the capacities of a class than the thing it replaces. After 


'Falstaff’s world is one of playacting (one meaning of the II iv interlude) and empty 
promises; but the Prince says of himself that he ‘never promiseth but he means to pay’ 
(V iv 43) where pay also means kill. The Prince keeps all his promises in the play— 
he proves to be as brave as Hotspur, as he promised to his father: he will, we expect, 
keep the promise made to himself to banish plump Jack. 
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the third lesson, two members of the I Henry IV group told me privately, 
without any prompting, that they had expected something about ‘characters’ 
(“What sort of a fellow is this Prince really, then:’) They had studied Hamlet ( 
on ‘character’ lines at another school, and said that this had seemed a some- 
what pointless activity; they knew that they could get away with the potted 
‘characters’ and ‘plot’ in the front of the book. “Why read the play, then?’ 
“We didn’t know why we had to—and in fact we didn’t really read it’ was 
the substance of their answer. This is the dark side of the Bradleian moon. 
Bradley was concerned with the tragedies, and Mr. Joseph rightly remarks 
upon the consistency of his approach to them. The temptation to ‘character- 
ise’ is stronger, it seems, in reading the tragedies than in reading the comedies | | LEA 
and histories, and indeed to discuss these other groups on Bradleian lines } it ou; 
would involve considerable distortion. But to view the plays as poetic | art-sc 
wholes, to examine the themes they contain and the patterns made by those | discu: 
themes, to give attention to the relationships between the persona and the | tests 1 
shifts and readjustments of such relationships—this is an approach to replace | as wa 
Bradley’s that can be consistently applied to all Shakespearean drama, in an | hum: 
elementary form, by G.C.E. candidates. He 
‘relig 
song. 
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CAPITAL 


...the infinite suggestiveness which is now contained in such words as 
love and beauty. Let us remember, then, that every time we abuse these 
terms, or use them too lightly, we are draining them of their power; every 
time a society journalist or a film producer exploits this vast suggestiveness 
to tickle a vanity or dignify a lust, he is squandering a great pile of spiritual 
capital which has been laid up by centuries of effort. 

OWEN BARHIELD, History in English Words 
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CRITICISM IN PRACTICE: XIX 
PART ‘A’ 
THE ENGLISH SONG +4y DAVID HOLBROOK 


W.E.A. Tutor Organiser for Leicestershire and Rutland 











[ LEAVE to another article why this kind of work should be done, how 
it ought to be done with discussion of the music, and the difference between 
art-song, folk-song, and popular song. Here I offer groups of song lyrics for 
discussion as poetry, and concern myself with how they stand the sort of 
tests referred to in last quarter’s Part ‘A’: tests of ‘technique’, but valid only 
as ways of assessing the general success or failure of the poem in dealing with 


| human experience. 


Here then are three songs representing attitudes to life—to put it crudely, 
‘religious’ songs. One is a popular song, one a folk-song, and one an art- 
song. Once students have made their choice they should be asked at once 
to give reasons for that choice in terms of ‘technique’. (For reasons of copy- 
right we are not allowed to print the words of I (a) here or in the Reading 
Sheet, but teachers will have no difficulty in obtaining copies of the song). 


I 
(a) I Believe (Chorus only). 


(b) Matthew, Mark and Luke and John 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 
Four angels to my bed: 
Two to bottom, two to head: 
Two to hear me when I pray, 
Two to bear my soul away. 


Monday morn the week begin, 
Christ deliver our souls from sin. 
Tuesday morn nor curse nor swear, 
Christ his body that will tear. 
Wednesday middle of the week: 
Woe to the soul Christ does not seek. 
Thursday morn St. Peter wrote, 


Joy to the soul that heaven hath bote. 
177 
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Friday Christ died on the tree, 

To save other men as well as me. 
Saturday surely evening dead, 
Sunday morn the books outspread. 


God is the branch and I the flower; 
Pray God send me a blessed hour. 
I go to bed some sleep to take— 
The Lord he knows if I shall wake. 
Sleep I ever, sleep I never, 

God receive my soul for ever. 


(c) What is our life? A play of passion 
Our mirth the music of division. 
Our mothers’ wombs the tiring houses be 
Where we are dressed for this short comedy. 
Heaven the judicious sharp spectator is 
That sits and marks who still doth act amiss. 
Our graves that hide us from the searching sun 
Are like drawn curtains when the play is done. 
Thus march we playing to our latest rest, 
Only we die in earnest, that’s no jest. 


In one of my classes a student said that (a), the song I Believe, was ‘written 
by a very sincere religious man’, and another said ‘I don’t care for this modern 
stuff like (c)’. I hesitated until the end of the period to reveal that (a) was 
in fact written by four people, and that (c) was by Sir Walter Raleigh. But 
the two remarks drew attention at once to the relation between ‘technique’ 
and sincerity: (c), their point was, could not be sincere, because it was such 
an ‘artificial’ comparison between life and the theatre, and because it was 
sophisticated (containing “unpoetical’ words like ‘judicious’), and required 
thought. ‘Searching sun’ seemed awkward and calculated to be ‘obscure’. 
Poem (a), on the other hand, made an immediate impact, and one’s feelings 
were aroused at once—though this “depended on who sang it’. A few said 
(a) was ‘trite’, but found it difficult to justify that comment, while, preferring 
(c), they couldn’t but agree that the comparison of life with the stage-play 
was a common one in literature, a cliché itself (“Each man in his time plays 
many parts’ in As You Like It; ‘Life’s but a poor player’ in Macbeth). (b) was 
generally overlooked—perhaps its simplicity was embarrassing. 


Interestingly enough, whenever I’ve done this exercise discussion settles 
down at first around (c), which is the poem least liked at first sight. This 
fact itself is enough to show that, if one is encouraged to pause on it, it 
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complexity and ambiguity do their work—they appeal because they are the 
outcome of an intense personal pressure controlled by the formal urbanity 
of the poem. This poem has something of the quality attributed to Marvell 
by Mr. T. S. Eliot: ‘a tough reasonableness under the slight lyric grace’. 
The thought can be tested: the analogy between life and the theatre is com- 
plete at all points, and, what makes it more than a conventional hackneyed 
comparison, it is from this completeness that a rich ambiguity develops. 
There is a play on ‘division’ (the division between acts of a play, and also 
strife and dissension), on ‘act’ (to act a part, and to do acts in life), and on 
‘dressed’ (for aren’t we in the womb ‘undressed’—in our birthday suits, in 
popular cant?) But this last has more activity than the two former—which 
could be taken simply as puns—for the word suggests the body being dressed 
on to the soul, or, more disturbingly, the flesh being dressed on to the bones 
—and it is in the grave that we are ‘undressed’—behind the ‘drawn curtains’ 
(like the stone draperies) of the tomb. The butcher’s use of the word isn’t 
far away: Raleigh sees ‘the skull beneath the skin’—and the humility 
achieved in the poem is seen to be achieved by a great maturity, by the poise 
and balance of a mature civilisation—in the face of a terrible perception of 
the glory of life, the burden of time and death, and the brevity of human 
existence. The point can be underlined by stopping on the word ‘searching’ 
—to ask, why ‘searching’, and not ‘shining’, for instance? Words with such 
‘rightness’ aren’t chosen in any random way, and this departure from the 
ordinary is for no purpose of simply being ‘obscure’. ‘Searching’ powerfully 
suggests movement—the continual revolution of the sun, the harassing nature 
of daily life in time, the sun as the Eye of Heaven watching man ‘act’ (the 
word ‘hide’ suggests his awareness of his imperfection)—and at one and the 
same time the desire to be part of the activity of sunlit life, and to accept the 
end of that life in the oblivion of the grave. The poem isn’t bitter, isn’t 
seventeenth-century melancholy indulgent and unrelieved—the last couplet 
reveals with its ‘that’s no jest’ that there is an underlying bitterness—but the 
‘artificial’ sustained conceit itself which is the means of achieving balance. 
That this control by wit of an underlying agony was an essential means 
whereby Raleigh ordered his own experience (and in reading it and exper- 
iencing it we are helped to order ours) is shown by reading his poem His 
Pilgrimage written the night before his death, and comparing it with these 
words, which are the words of Orlando Gibbons’ madrigal.! 


1Cf. And since my flesh must die so soon 

And want a head to dine next noon, 

Just at the stroke when my veins start and spread 
Set on my soul an everlasting head! 
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Turning to (b) I can see a parallel humility, and a parallel recognition of 


the fact of death. Students will find this morbid, and they may then be 
asked if the refusal to recognise death—implicit in such taboo euphemisms 


‘ > > . . . . 
as ‘passed on’, ‘promoted to glory’, in newspaper in memoriam verses and in 


the American morticians’ trade!—is the reverse of morbid, then: Here at 
any rate we see behind the explicit Christianity the pagan preoccupation 
with the similarity between death and sleep, and the primitive fear of losing 
one’s soul when asleep. It has the directness and outspoken simplicity of the 
folk-song: “Christ his body that will tear’. It is medieval (‘bote’, “Christ his 
body’) though it was taken down from an old woman in the workhouse 
less than 100 years ago: so it must have been handed down by word of mouth 
for centuries. Isn’t it extraordinary, then, that there should have been no 
‘levelling down’: That the imagery (St. Peter writing, Christ on the tree) 
should have remained so fresh (like a medieval stained glass window), and 
the personae so present (Christ’s body is ‘near’ enough to be torn by oaths, 
and every Friday is the day of the Crucifixion). “God is the branch and | 


the flower’ is slight, but has its own strength—and may be compared, if 


thought ‘sentimental’, with the ‘flower’ in (a). The song may be compared 
with the address of the Shepherds to the Babe in The Wakefield Second Shep- 
herd’s Play—plain and unsentimental, embodying attitudes to life of a com- 
munity half-Christian, half-pagan and -magical. And by the living presences 
evoked in its works of art given a subtle source of valves and attitudes to 
life—advantages which may without any confusion of ‘levels’ be compared 
with those of Raleigh’s milieu. 

(a) may now be approached from the standards set by (c) and (b). Rhyth- 
mically, and in its phrases, it stumbles (‘I believe for everyone who goes 
astray someone will come’: compare the dry force of the sound and rhythm 
of “Heaven the judicious sharp spectator is’, or with the effectiveness, by way 
of the odd syntax, of ‘Saturday surely evening dead’). Will (a) bear thought: 
The first statement won't: allow the least image to form, and it’s a picture 
of a world choked with flowers—one has to fall back on the simple calendar 
picture that the line is meant to conjure. The fault is in that ‘every’—a word 
common in advertisements (“every ounce of So-and-so’) as a superlative, and 
here carelessly used. It’s there again in ‘Every time I hear a new-born baby 
cry —the experience is rare for most of us, and the implicit suggestion here 
(obviously not meant) that it’s a common individual experience is an example 
of the effect of carelessness about meaning—the reduction of the rare feeling 
to the commonplace one. Here the images are cliché because they're not 
used, as the images in (c) are used, in a fresh or subtle way—they are a 


Cf. The Loved One by Evelyn Waugh. 
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series of organ-stops marked ‘candles’, ‘prayers in storms’, ‘drops of rain’ to 
which are attached the listeners’ ready-made feelings. My objections to the 
song are that it can only exist by discouraging attention to its meaning, and 
that whatever ‘belief’ it may reflect or foster can be scarcely more than a 
haze of comfortable feeling. It shows a lack of humility, surely, to relegate 
all responsibility for human acts to a vague Providence? (For ‘someone will 
come to show the way’—is it God? If so why are there no capital letters? 
A democratic age?) Would, one may ask, ‘a very religious man’ be able to 
write a song which implies that one religion is as good as another, that belief 
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is easy, and that everyone (astray or not) will be ‘looked after’? 


II 


O say do you see yonder turtle dove 

Sitting under the mulberry tree? 

See how that she doth mourn for her true love 
As I, my love, will mourn for thee, my dear, 
As I, my love, will mourn for thee. 


If you must suffer grief and pain 

Tis for a little while. 

Though I roam far away I will surely come again, 
Though I go ten thousand mile, my dear, 
Though I go ten thousand mile. 


Ten thousand mile is very far 

For me to bide alone, 

With a heavy sigh and a bitter cry 
No one to hear my moan, my dear, 
No one to hear my moan. 


The tide shall cease to beat the shore, 
The stars fall from the sky, 

Yet I will love thee more and more 
Until the day I die, my dear, 

Until the day I die. 


Then let the seas run dry, my love, 

The rocks melt in the sun: 

Yet here I will stay nor ever from thee part, 
Till all these things are done, my dear, 

Till all these things are done. 
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(b) ‘Till the end of the world’ means forever, 
And forever you'll always be mine; 
For my darling, you know I could never 
Love any one but you till the end of time. 


Till the stars in the sky cease to shine, 

Till the sand of the desert grows cold; 

Till the last petals fall from the roses, 

And the silver in your hair turns back to gold; 
Till the sun and the moon hide in darkness, 

And we wait for that great light to shine; 

Oh, my darling, that’s how long I will love you, 
Till the end of the world you'll be mine. 


Exercise II offers a comparison approached first by way of the imagery, 
and leads on to the related problem of how the folk-song, by its very under- 
statement and directness, achieves something of tragedy, while the con- 
temporary popular song when it attempts to give the larger view of life in 
time remains a thin gesture. Compare first ‘rocks melt’ and the word ‘beat’ 
in (a) as departures from the conventional and expected (and much of (a) 
is conventional folk-song idiom). 


In (b) the attempt “Till the sand of the desert grows cold’ fails because it 
won't bear thought (it’s common knowledge for one thing that the desert 
is very cold every night, but compare the tactual weakness of ‘sand . . . grows 
cold’ beside ‘rocks melt’). In (a) the concept of eternity is given body by 
the felt improbability of the events postulated—and while the endurance of 
the love is by implication compared to that of the rocks, the tide, and the 
stars, these suggest too the inevitable conditions of human life in time (as 
do “Rocks and stones and trees’ in Wordsworth’s Lucy poem). In (b) the 
suggestion (again, obviously not meant) of possibilities of post-mortal incon- 
stancy (‘I could never Love anyone but you till the end of time’) is a 
unfortunate as its attempt to suggest the resurrection of the body—The 
silver in your hair turn back to gold’. A consideration of other examples 
can lead on to a discussion of the ease with which the popular song of today 
turns from addressing the loved one, to addressing ‘mother’, and to address- 
ing ‘someone in the great somewhere’ with no change of idiom or tone. 


Next time I shall deal rather more with the art-song, and the degree of 
meaning which a song can ‘carry’. 
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CRITICISM IN PRACTICE 


PART ‘B’ ty J. H. WALSH 


ExACTLY HOW adventurous need an adventure be? I mean, if the writer 
of an adventure story is to hold his reader’s attention, has he got to have a 
thrill and a bang on every page? That is the sort of question which teachers 
and children may find it profitable to discuss after reading extract I (a) on 
the Reading Sheet, which comes from W. E. Johns’ Biggles in Africa. At 
the point where the story is taken up, Biggles and his friends have arrived 
at a small airfield somewhere not far from the equator, and have hardly 
left their machine when there approaches from the forest an angry rhinoceros, 
who makes a furious attack on the aircraft (the rhino is under the impression 
that he is attacking a ‘strange bird’) and does not rest until he has smashed 
the plane to pieces. The district, by the way, is crammed with animals of 
all sorts—Biggles gives a list which includes ‘lions, leopards, hyenas, elephants, 
jackals, ostriches, hippos, rhinos, buffaloes, zebras, giraffes, antelopes, and 
goodness knows what’. Biggles also confesses that he is ‘no wild-beast 
expert’; neither am I, and maybe rhinos do behave in the way described in 
the extract. I am told that they attack on very little provocation, but as they 
are extremely short-sighted I am inclined to think the ‘strange bird’ part 
unlikely. However, the point for discussion is whether an adventure story 
really needs to have constant recourse to violent action; and extract I (b) 
may be helpful in providing an account of a quieter adventure. It is quoted 
from an unpublished letter, and was written in 1933, three years before the 
Biggles book appeared. The adventures of Biggles take place along what 
was then the Imperial Airways Cape-to-Cairo route, and the incident re- 
ferred to in the second extract occurred when that route was still being 
‘opened up’. 

While I am writing of ‘quiet’ adventure let me mention W. H. Davies’ 
Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, a book which always proves absorbing to 
boys of fifteen or thereabouts, and which is now available, I believe, in a 
school edition. 


To suggest that a rhinoceros ‘thinks’ himself to be attacking a ‘strange bird’ 
is, of course, to endow him with faculties which in all probability he does 
not possess, and which in any case are specifically human faculties. Such 
humanizing of animals is found in a great many of the stories read by chil- 
dren—not merely in nursery stories, where it is legitimate, but also in others 
which purport to deal with the very soul and nature of the animal, to depict 
it ‘from the inside’. That it is possible to write interestingly about an animal 
without ‘entering into its mind’ in this way is clearly shown by extract III (a), 
which comes from W. H. Hudson’s A Shepherd’s Life, and deals with the 
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last days of a sheep-dog. No speculation here; no guessing at the feelings of 
the animal or assimilating them to those of human beings; the straightfor- 
ward, rather touching account is based on nothing more than ascertained 
facts. This is not true of II (b), the parallel passage on the same subject, 
‘Sloppy and sentimental,’ the children will possibly say. And so it is; but as 
‘sentimental’ is a word which young people are inclined to use loosely, this 
might be a good moment to point out why II (b) is sentimental—not because 
the writer displays her feelings rather freely, but because in doing so she 
takes too little account of reality. 

An example of a more sophisticated but equally sentimental attitude to 
animals is to be found in Hugh Walpole’s Jeremy; I refer to the way in which 
the dog Hamlet is depicted there. 

The poem on the Reading Sheet is Shelley’s The Aziola, one which I have 
not seen in anthologies, but which ought surely to appeal to school children 
in a way which that other and much-anthologised bird poem, The Skylark, 
does not. We may shake our heads over Shelley’s picture of himself as a 
soul too sensitive to bear human contacts, but the mood may not prove 
uncongenial to children of fifteen and sixteen, and the familiar style of the 
poem ought to please. The sense should give little trouble: we can explain 
ll. 8-9 by saying that Shelley fears or hates visitors because their human 
shortcomings seem to show up his own. Lines 17-18 are elliptical, but the 
meaning is quite plain. The point of the last two lines seems to be that until 
that particular evening the Aziola’s song, though often previously heard, 
had not been ‘brought home’ to Shelley. 

To make the most of the poem in the classroom I would do my best to 
read it intelligently and to have it read intelligently by others; it is a poem 
which invites one to speak it aloud, and only by doing so can one (for 
example) sound the note of quiet insistence in ]. 17, give proper value to the 
words ‘far sweeter’ in 1. 19, and by observing a slight end-pause in 1. 20 show 
the full significance of ‘Loved’ in the last line. 

I must just mention one thing which has caught my attention. Line 17 
in this poem is surely an echo of 1. 32 in Keats’ Ode to Psyche (Shelley had 
read Keats’ Odes a year before The Aziola was written). Does not The 
Aziola, in mood and idea, and particularly in its expression of love for a 
bird’s song because the bird is ‘nothing human’, owe something to the Ode 
to a Nightingale: 
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by 
G. G. URWIN 


Senior English Master, Sale Grammar School 


Tue success or failure of reading-lessons can be largely attributed to the 
choice of text-book; yet there are potent reasons why there should be no 
such lesson as class-reading. In primary schools, the teaching of reading is 
based on the use of numerous books graded according to difficulty so that a 
child is set to work at his own speed on a book that is suited to his achieve- 
ment. When a class-reader is introduced, the teacher presupposes that all 
children have reached the same stage in reading and comprehension, a rash 
assumption since children are nowadays grouped according to age rather 
than ability. In secondary schools, too, the ideal would seem to be the pro- 
vision of numerous books that suit the varied attainments of numerous pupils. 

Yet such an ideal cannot be achieved, for the teacher must be able to give 
personal attention to each book and each child. The common alternative is 
the use of a single class-reader, and this method of teaching has its special 
merits. The teacher can then have an opportunity to hear the reading of 
words, a most necessary task in these days of oral ‘culture’ with its immediate 
and over-hasty assumptions, and show children how written words can have 
sound, rhythm and sense when spoken intelligently. Above all, the lesson is 
controlled, the book is made to serve a number of definite purposes, the 
attention of all can be concentrated on those purposes, and the mistakes or 
failings of individuals can be rectified. 

For some teachers, the reading-lesson is a comfortable way of filling in 
the last period, a form of relaxation when the day’s work is almost done; 
for children in their classes, the lesson is largely a waste of time. So much 
should a reading-lesson do that a conscientious English master is appalled by 
the task before him. The book chosen—probably a novel, since this has 
become a common art-form of Europe—must, above all, interest the reader 
and lead him away from The Dandy and The Hotspur without throwing him 
perplexed into an entirely strange world of literature. It must enlarge his 
vocabulary, and unconsciously help mould his style of writing and his appre- 
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ciation of others’ styles; it must nourish his imagination, and provide material 
for comprehension, logical thought and emotional reactions; it must widen 
his knowledge of and interest in other people, other places, other situations; 
it must stimulate in him a desire to read more on his own and to seek books 
as necessities of life; it must consolidate the position already gained by the 
reader, move him further along his line of advance, and prepare him for the 
next objective. And all the time, the teacher has to draw attention to details 
in the chosen book that will help each member of the class to appreciate and 
gain from those qualities mentioned above. No wonder that few teachers 
can succeed in such a task, and that so many prefer not to attempt it. 


The choice of reading-matter for the lower forms in a secondary school 
presents special difficulties, and these are accentuated by the paucity of texts 
published purposely for this age-group. 

Teachers are confronted by a large number of children from different 
primary schools, trained by different methods and by means of widely 
different reading-books: the attainments of these boys or girls are unknown 
and will possibly remain so until they are well established in the middle 
forms of their new schools. Some will already have experienced the attrac- 
tion of books, some will come from homes where there is every encourage- 
ment to reading; others will have achieved little but the minimum of 
technical facility required to pass an entrance examination. The class-reader 
must appeal to all these pupils, teach them all, retard none. 


Between the ages of eleven and thirteen, children—especially boys—are 
incapable of understanding motives and characterisation. Hence, the book 
chosen has to deal with activities, though action alone when divorced from 
plausible motives and seemingly live people results in the repetition of stock 
incidents and hackneyed plots. That, surely, is one of the reasons why 
American comics have been forced to exploit the horrific and the super- 
natural. Children of this age-group are still sufficiently imaginative and 
uncritical to tolerate considerable repetition, but the heterogeneous nature 
of any class makes one wonder just how often certain plots will be accepted 
as interesting to most of the readers. There is nowadays the need to compete 
with the radio, television and the cinema. Some teachers find dramatic 
representations a help to reading in that they vivify the written word and 
supply deficiencies of the imagination, but others find them a nuisance for, 
in any class discussion, the dramatic form is held to be authoritative, and 
pupils will argue that, when all six episodes have been heard or ninety 
minutes of photography watched, there is nothing of the original book 
worth considering. Examining authorities have complained that, even at 
Ordinary Level, a knowledge of a radio or cinematographic version is all 
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that has been acquired; Victor Mature replaces Samson, and Milton is ousted 
by the script-writers of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

A mistake that seems prevalent is that books originally intended for adults 
—and well-educated adults at that—can be presented to the middle school 
and junior school as Classics worthy of their understanding. The brighter 
children may see vaguely through the mists of inexperience and verbal 
ignorance, but the greater number will yawn in bored bafflement. Generally 
speaking, it is futile, also, to simplify the language and shorten the plot in 
order to transform these works into junior class-readers. Each book must 
be judged on its merits, but in most novels the difficulties are not entirely 
linguistic, and no simplification of the vocabulary will clarify what are 
essentially adult ideas. Once one rewrites a book, one destroys it as a per- 
fected work of art, and presents it merely as a story; if a story is all that is 
required, the translation may be deemed valuable. But why go to all the 
bother when there are already stories enough? 

Recent generations of teachers have encouraged the book of extracts. 
Publications of this type will present a number of varying styles and inci- 
dents; each portion may conveniently serve for a separate lesson. There will 
be something of interest and value to everyone. Yet, is it not better to make 
sense of a complete work, to cultivate a continuity of interest, to assess a 
book as a whole, and pursue the various trains of thought to their ends? One 
cannot but feel that the anthology is another example of reading the easy 
way, seeking entertainment without much effort, accepting someone else’s 
opinion of what is the best, being satisfied with the momentary pleasure 
without giving thought to the fuller implications. 

What one needs for class-reading in the lower forms is a novel specially 
written for children by a person who understands them; or a book written 
for adults by a writer who has retained in manhood the spirit and style of an 
adolescent; or some work written for those adults whose curiosity and 
excitement is still roused by subjects usually associated with the interests of 
childhood—buried treasure, lost worlds, voyages on rafts and suchlike. 

After all this theorising in search of an ideal, one must face the reality of 
the publishers’ catalogues—and the prices (which may be altered without 
warning). Too often the chief criterion affecting the selection of class- 
teaders is the price. And who can blame the teacher when allowances are 
small and the cost of exercise-books great? 

If thirty-five books are needed for a set, one must forget that the difference 
between the prices of two novels is, say, a mere shilling, and consider that 
itamounts to £1 15s. The reading of a single book should not be allowed 
to drag on through weeks and months; it must be read while it is fresh and 
exciting, before the more enterprising members of the class have taken it 
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home and finished it. One reading-book a term is a fair allocation, but the 
difference in price when three Readers are to be bought is raised to £5 55 
for only one group of classes in only one branch of their work in English, 
If cheapness, then, is to be considered, the buyer is confronted by a new 
problem: authors live by their royalties; ergo, the cheap book is likely to 
be a book written so long ago that the copyright has expired, and therefore 
it probably deals with an environment that no longer exists and is phrased 
in a language removed from that of contemporary fiction. 

So, having established the identity of the obstacles (and, one hopes, they 
are not aunt sallies), one is better able to appraise the catalogues with their 
meagre offerings of books suitable as class-readers for children in the lower 
forms. 


(A second article will deal with readers for the 11-13 year olds.) 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ROGET'S THESAURUS, Abridged edition with additions by J. L. Roget 
and S. R. Roget. [Penguin Reference Books, s.] 

575 pages, cleanly printed. Most useful to boys and girls in the Sixth Form 

who wish to make their writing more precise and expressive. 


THE IDEA OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION, A Selection from the Works of 
Newman, ed. Henry Tristram. | Harrap, 7s.] 
A timely and well-made selection from the products of a mind which shed 
light on any topic which engaged it. The nature of a classic, the relation 
between science and the arts, the function of a university, the definition ofa 
gentleman, are among the many subjects which make this book excellent 
reading for general paper candidates, or for an exceptionally intelligent Sixth 
Form group. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


| WONDER if there is any teacher of an A or B stream in a secondary 
modern school, who has been able to plan and see the result of a three- or 
four-year syllabus which is focussed on the ambivalent nature and use of 
language. I am trying to help my students in this, and because they and I 
can have experience only of the effect of isolated lessons or of a short series 
of lessons, it is difficult to know how to plan long-term tactics—whether, 
for instance, we have seen among the more able all the achievement we are 
likely to see, and at what rate the less articulate are likely to progress. I 
should be very grateful indeed for any advice from a teacher in the schools, 
particularly about how far one can teach simple logic successfully. 
M. HOPE PARKER 





Miss Meape’s letter of protest about a G.C.E. O.L. Literature paper 
calls for comment. It is incredible that any board should set for this examina- 
tion a long anthology like Mr. Wollman’s Modern Poetry. It is excellent 
if a wise selection is prescribed, but the whole book cannot possibly be done 
in a year and so a detailed question like (c) or (d) is, as she says, not fair. 
The alternative (c) and (d) seem to me much more reasonable except that 
three instead of four poems should be asked for in (c). 

There can never be complete agreement on what are good poems. If a 
selection had been set I should consider the poem selected for (c) a good 
choice, that for (d) very bad. It is difficult to see how verse, particularly on 
the Arthurian story, could be worse. Do the examiners set the question with 
their tongues in their cheeks? Are teachers to praise what they know to be 
rubbish? 

But Mr. Wollman’s anthology is much better than Miss Meade seems to 
think, in spite of its notes and questions. It is less ‘strikingly unequal’ than 
many anthologies of modern verse and care has been taken with the text. 
This cannot be said of a much reprinted anthology which in spite of hundreds 
of textual errors has been repeatedly set by many boards over a long period. 

Teachers will, I suppose, never agree about what children should look for 
first in a poem. Meaning, I should say, with imagery and what not lies 
behind. What Miss Meade can teach O.L. candidates about Yeats’s imagery 
from the four poems in the anthology I should very much like to know. 
R. A. AUTY 
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SCHOOL BROADCASTING: TALKS FOR 
SIXTH FORMS 


THE SPOKEN woRD, by A. P. Rossiter. 


In November and December the School Broadcasting Department of th. } 


B.B.C. gave four talks for sixth forms on “Spoken English’. What an oppor- 
tunity! Since the arrival of broadcasting thirty years ago, most of us have 
become increasingly conscious of spoken, as distinct from written, English. 
Of all organisations the B.B.C. have the greatest resources and the widest 
experience for making such a series of talks telling and memorable. More- 
over, as the single authority licensed to purvey the spoken word to the whole 
nation, one would have expected them to want to do so. We might have 
heard the recorded voices of the best actors of the day; of the most influential 
politicians and public men. We might have heard recordings of actual con- 
versations and interviews; we might have considered the social basis of 
correct and incorrect speech; we might have been taken into a West End 
club, a Tyneside pub, an R.A.F. mess, a Lancashire factory. 

None of this happened. There was not a moment of ‘actual’ speech, live 
or recorded. Contrary to one’s first impression, the whole series was 
academic. How did this happen: 

Mr. A. P. Rossiter, a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, seemed above 
all anxious not to figure as a don. His manner was pleasantly informal and 
intimate, in the best mike-side tradition. He used slang, he was breezy, he 
punned. Was it necessary to tell sixth forms that by poetry he did not mean 
something ‘literary-fairy’: Less excusably, he rambled, apparently wishing 
at all costs to avoid anything like a formal lecture, with an introduction, 
development and conclusion. I think he was sadly mistaken. But the saddest 
mistake was his selection of material. 

I can say without reserve that he gave us a discriminating and enjoyable 
anthology from the literature of the past. But this is not what was called 
for. The first talk, on ‘Colloquial Speech’, contained extracts from a 17th 
century trial and from an unpublished journal of Coleridge, but mainly it 
was concerned with conversations from Dickens’ novels. Needless to say, 
Dickens’ characters do not use the real speech of today or any day. The 
second talk, on ‘Slang’, was perhaps the best. It was—it had to be—more 
190 
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up-to-date. But instead of the R.A.F., which might have been represented 
at least by an extract from Terence Rattigan, we had Swift, Middleton and 

Ben Jonson. T The third talk was nominally on “Public Speech’, and included 
readings of a Cumberland peasant’s views on Wordsworth, Alfred Doolittle 
in ‘Pygmalion’ and part of one of Donne’s ‘Devotions’. None of these is an 
example of public speech. For this we were given Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address. The fourth talk was about ‘Drama and Poetry’. One thinks of a 
dozen first-rate speech records—the sound-track from the Olivier film of 
‘Hamlet’, the inimitable extract from “The Importance of Being Earnest’ 
recorded by Gielgud and Edith Evans, or John Laurie’s ballad recordings. 
But again, it was twenty minutes of missed chances. Mr. Rossiter’s modest 
and deprecatory conclusion scarcely made amends. 

One would not feel so acutely disappointed had not School Broadcasting 
trained us to expect much, much better. 


THE EX PERIENCE OF POETRY IN SCHOOL, edited by Victoria V. Brown 

[Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.| 
This book is offered to teachers as ‘an assembly of articles by various authori- 
ties on aspects of poetry teaching in Secondary Schools, with special reference 
to work in the Secondary Modern Schools’. Its aims are different, therefore, 
from those of Miss Marjorie Hourd’s The Education of the Poetic Spirit, with 
which it has been unfairly compared. In fact, what we have is a book in- 
tended primarily for the teachers of children for whom poetry has no future 
—a book giving an account of those activities (acting poetry, illustrating 
poetry, and the like) on which the teacher of advanced pupils naturally looks 
askance. Indeed, if there is a criticism to be levelled against Miss Brown’s 
book it is that some of the contributors have not always kept the limitations 
of the Secondary Modern pupil in mind. 

The first article, Talking About Poetry, by the editor herself, deals sensibly 
with the whole matter of discussion and comment during the poetry lesson. 
Miss Brown shows by example what sorts of question are useful, and makes 
it clear that much of the best classroom discussion is merely concerned, after 
all, with persuading the children to see certain things which, in a hasty read- 
ing, they may have missed. She is no believer in questioning for questioning’ s 
sake. Thus, speaking of imagery she says, ‘A pause in the reading, a lingering 
over a phrase, a stress, sometimes a repetition is enough to lift the image for 
a moment, without wrenching it from its place’. 

The second article, Speaking Poetry, by W. G. Bebbington, is more par- 
ticularly concerned with the choral rende ering of verse, and the choral 

‘possibilities’ of several poems are explored in detail. It is not alw ays clear 
Gel what children Mr. Bebbington has in mind. In some ways they 
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seem very young—they read A. A. Milne and Edward Lear; on the other 
hand they are also given an explanation of the difference between basic metre 
and sense-stressing, and their teachers are offered a long list of technical 
terms—anapaest, tetrameter, enjambment, and the rest. (It is conceivable 
that a little of Mr. Bebbington’s own heart lies there?) The introductory 
matter of this article contains some sound suggestions as to what first steps 
a teacher, faced with a new class of children indifferent to poetry, can take 
to arouse an interest in the subject. 

The next two articles (Acting Poetry, by Hilda Adams, and Illustrating 
Poetry, by M. Norna M. Beadle) are both the more useful because their 
writers fully recognise that there are many poems which can be neither 
acted nor illustrated. The poems considered the most suitable for acting are 
those which involve a number of actors and a considerable amount of free 
movement, especially if there is scope for the interpretation of character by 
miming. To be suitable for illustration, poems should usually have a strong 
pictorial appeal; though some of the drawings reproduced in this book also 
show an ability to express both feeling and atmosphere. Miss Beadle ranges 
freely among the various poets, without keeping the Modern School child 
much in mind. As an Art teacher she is, of course, privileged to refer to 
the poet as “Rupert Brookes’, and to find in Shakespeare’s sonnets a phrase 
(‘the sere and yellow leaf’) for which other teachers will search in vain. 

In Writing Poetry, J. Widdows tells how he tackles the teaching of poetry- 
composition in the best modern way—not through instruction in metrics, 
but by encouraging the children to shape their poems according to the re- 
quirements of the subject and the mood. Some of the poems quoted are 
remarkable as the work of children of no more than average intelligence. 
Mr. Widdows’ whimsy for endowing a child’s poem with a life of its own 
(‘Don’t you think your poem is trying to rhyme:’) suggests, however, that 
his classroom attitude to poetry is sentimental. 

In the final chapter, on Leaving It Alone, Frances M. Stevens urges that 
there are occasions when, by refraining from action, the teacher will do more 
to further appreciation than he could do by any active means. She has no 
difficulty in showing how a series of bad questions will fail to produce any- 
thing but bewilderment and boredom. Yet Miss Stevens’ essay does not 
really belong in this book at all. Her world, as her choice of poems and her 
references to her childhood experience of poetry plainly show, is the world 
of the good grammar school child. ‘Poetry,’ she observes, ‘is a matter of 
deep calling unto deep.’ No doubt; but nobody really believes that this call 
can invariably overleap the barriers of language; children have got to have at 
least an inkling of what the words mean. And how if there is no deep to call 
to, what then? In short, while agreeing with much that is wise in this chap- 
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ter, 1 cannot bring myself to agree with the conclusion that the success of 
the poetry lesson depends more than anything else upon the personality of 
the teacher. To my mind a poem will survive any number of bad teachers 
and any amount of wrong handling (after all, good poems are in one respect 
like babies—they’re a lot tougher than they look) provided that it is addressed 
to the right children. The success of the poetry lesson depends more than 
anything else upon the intelligence and sensibility of the class. 

It surely comes to this—that there are a great many children, and in all 
types of school, with whom the best policy is indeed to ‘leave it alone’—not 
in Miss Stevens’ sense, but altogether. As I closed this book I thought sym- 
pathetically of a Modern School teacher, himself a lover of poetry, who was 
profoundly discouraged by the failure of a dull class to respond to any poems 
whatever. ‘Nowadays,’ he confessed, ‘I do poetry with the girls, and send 
the boys into the next room to get on with some arithmetic.’ I feel that he 
has gone half-way towards solving his problem. 

j.-H.W. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. [S.L. Association, 
10d. | 


Those interested in Primary School Libraries are fortunate in having behind 
them the good offices of the School Library Association. A conference 
sponsored by this body has just reported at some length under the title 
‘Suggestions for Primary School Libraries’. 

Although the report covers little new ground it provides an excellent 
review of the main needs and problems and occasional gems of wisdom are 
scattered throughout its pages. Thus, on separate Library Rooms for 
Juniors: “The most important consideration was that the child, the book, the 
occasion for consulting it and the teacher should all come together at the 
same time and place’. And again: “The books required can only be deter- 
mined by a sensitive watchfulness by the teacher’. Valuable as lists of refer- 
ence books may be, it is surely best to buy books as they are required for 
specific interests, except for the standard reference works which are always 
in use. 

No-one yet seems to have found the perfect method of classifying Junior 
Reference books. It is generally felt that teachers should keep a watchful 
eye on adult groupings but that such were not entirely suitable for young 


children. 
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It is natural that a report on libraries should be concerned primarily with 
matters of organisation. One would have been happier, however, to have 
felt a more urgent sense of the need for and use of books in the Primary 
School. Modern Junior method does not demand library periods so much 
as more and more suitable books to be used all through the day in the active 
process of seeking which marks our best primary schools. 

Altogether, an excellent and most useful pamphlet which just fails to take 
the lead as vigorously as one could wish. 

A. WORTHY 


THE HERITAGE STORY BOOKS. [Eight titles, 1s. 6d. each, Longmans.| 
These are re-set editions of simplified versions of stories by Andrew Lang, 
which were first published between the wars. The printing is good, and 
the covers attractive. 


BOOKS FOR BACKWARD READERS. [Coventry City Libraries, 1s. 6d.| 


LIST OF EXHIBITION COLLECTION OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. [University 
College of Hull, no price.] 


The first of these lists contains details of 84 books, fiction and some non- 
fiction, selected on a basis of (1) literary quality, (2) a Readability Yardstick 
by Rudolph Flesch; and grouped according to normal reading age. Brief 
critical notes and an estimated Interest Age accompany each title. The term 
Backward Readers is used in a somewhat unusual sense to refer to “Children 
of normal intelligence who cannot read very well’ and not to ‘educationally 
subnormal children’. 

It is refreshing to find compilers avoiding traditional “Children’s classics 
and concentrating on a good selection of fairly recent work. The exper- 
ienced Modern School librarian will probably note sins of omission and 
commission, and the list does not solve his problem of finding literature for 
the illiterate, but his less experienced colleague will find it useful. 

The second list of about 90 books, fiction and poetry only, is merely an 
unannotated catalogue of an exhibition which can be inspected in the Hull 
area. A teacher unacquainted with the majority of these ‘standard children’s 
classics’ and so called ‘modern classics’ could hardly be considered a com- 
petent librarian. 
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A READING SCHEME FOR 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


By GERTRUDE KEIR 


Lecturer in Psychology at University College, London. 


These Books form a carefully graded teaching plan for overcoming 
the initial reading difficulties of slow or retarded pupils of any 
age. The author has specialised in remedial teaching. The 
books use the vocabulary and interests of an older child but the 
teaching-methods of the modern Infants School. 


ADVENTURES IN READING 


1. Red Indians 3. The Farmer 5. The Circus 
2. A Picnic 4. Holiday on the Farm 6. Green Island 


With coloured illustrations. Stiff Paper covers, each 1s. 


MORE ADVENTURES IN READING 


1. Camping Out 3. The Fair 5. The Saucy Jane 
2. The Red House 4. Tracking 6. The Old Mill 
Adventures 


With coloured illustrations. Stiff Paper covers, each 1s. 


ADVENTURES IN WRITING, Books 1-6, and 
MORE ADVENTURES IN WRITING, Books 1-6. 


With coloured illustrations by CAROLIN JACKSON. Stiff Paper 
covers, each 9d. These are work books, one to go with each of the 
reading books. 


NEW ADVENTURES IN READING 


1. Cloudy Cove 4. Highland Holiday 
2. The Shop in Silver Street 5. The Lodger in Ludgate Lane 
3. Crooked Cargo 6. The Boston Belle 


With coloured illustrations. Stiff Paper covers, each 1s. 6d.; 
linson covers, each 2s. 


ADVENTURES IN READING FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN, 
the Teacher’s Companion to the whole scheme, 6s. net. 


Applications for inspection copies or further 
particulars should be sent to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Education Department Oxford 
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MACMILLAN’S CLASS-BOOKS FOR INDIVIDUAL WORK. Arranged by 
E. J. S. Lay. Four sets of eight books. [Macmillan, 9d. each book. | 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF SNOWBALL, by Irene Gass; TH 
MAGIC SLEIGH RIDE, by W. Joy Wallage; THE LITTLE GIANT wuHo 

NEEDED SUNSHINE, by James Alan Rennie. [Blackie, 1s. 6d. each.] 

A TALE OF TWO DONKEYS, by Mary F. Moore., [Pitman, 2s. 6d.| 

The new series of thirty-two work-books is remarkably ambitious in inten. 
tion. The four sets of eight booklets, each of eighteen pages, are described 
as containing ‘a simple four-years’ course of reading and exercises in English 
(including Poetry), History, Geography, Nature Stories and Miscellaneous 
Work...’ The arrangement of work is similar in each booklet and con- 
prises six or seven passages for reading, followed by exercises in compre 
hension and vocabulary of a familiar pattern. The passages contain snippets 
of information from the subjects detailed above. Each booklet also contains 
a poem, of varying quality, suggestions for copy-drawing, word puzzles and, 
in certain of the booklets, instructions for making simple working toys out 
of cardboard. There can be little doubt that the series will be seized upon 
joyfully by harassed teachers of large classes in the top classes of Junior 
Schools and the lower classes of Modern Schools. Each booklet is a generous 
nine-pennyworth of English all-sorts, guaranteed to keep most of the clas 
fairly quiet and relatively happy while teacher gets on with something els. 
The ultimate value of this type of book to all but a few of the slower children 
is questionable. 

The three new additions to the Kingfisher Series of supplementary readers 
for Juniors are well up to standard. Mr. Rennie’s story is in the third series 
and the other two stories in the second series. All the stories are bright and 
interesting, clearly printed and adequately illustrated. The vocabulary used 
is generally suitable, but there is a tendency in the two more junior stories 
to use sentences that are too long and involved for the average reader in the 
seven-to-cight age group. 

Miss Moore’s story is in the series of nature-story books. All the chief 
incidents are taken from life and the story is designed to illustrate animal 
behaviour. Fact and fiction are carefully integrated, the story is well-told 
and lightly amusing and should prove a favourite with older Juniors. 

B. EVAN OWEN 
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--- WELL TRIED BOOKS FROM COLLINS---, 


POETRY ANTHOLOGIES 
By JOHN R. CROSSLAND 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


4. STARDUST AND SILVER For age 7-9 2/9 
Joy Book of Juvenile Verse. 153 poems. Illustrated 
34. UNDERNEATH A MUSHROOM For age 8-10 2/9 
Second Joy Book of Verse. 157 poems. Illustrated 


42. JUNIOR LAUREL AND GOLD ANTHOLOGY 2/9 


The best anthology for the Primary School. 146 poems. For age 9-11 
Illustrated 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1. THE LAUREL AND GOLD ANTHOLOGY 2/9 


Over 500,000 copies sold. 168 poems by 80 poets. Illustrated 
Note.—An entirely new edition, in “Fontana” type, and with illus- 
trations by G. Cameron Foley. Still the most popular of all 
anthologies for schools. 


155. THE LAUREL AND GOLD MODERN ANTHOLOGY 

2/9 
A collection of modern poetry carefully selected for Secondary pupils. A 
book to be studied and enjoyed. 


51. THE BOOK OF NARRATIVE POETRY 43 poems 2/9 


Contains a superb collection of ‘Tales in Verse.” 


87. THE BOOK OF BALLADS 44 poems 2/9 
Ballad poetry is here shown at its best. 


BOOKS FOR BACKWARD PUPILS 


TOM’S DAY, by S. Belmont, B.A. 2/6 
Tom’s Day Work Book 1/- and 3d. P.T. 
READ AND DO, by S. Belmont, B.A. 2/6 


(A follow-on book after Tom’s Day.) 
THE EASY READER, by Lavinia Derwent 
Books I, I, III, IV, V and VI, all of equal simplicity 1/6 each 


For further information or for Catalogues, etc., write to: 
John R. Crossland, Educational Dept., Collins, Cathedral Street, Glasgow 
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FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE GLEAM IN THE NORTH and THE DARK MILE, by D. K. Broster, 
| Heinemann, $s. od. each. | 
NO HIGHWAY, by Nevil Shute. [Heinemann, 4s. 6d.| 


COLUMBUS SAILS, by Hodges; and MARTIN HYDE, by J. Masefield. [The | 


Heritage of Literature Series, Longmans, 3s. 6d. each.| 
ADVENTURE AND ESCAPES, Ed. E. W. Parker. [The Heritage of Litera- 
ture Series, Longmans, 3s. 6d.| 
SECRET SERVICE, by Norman Dale. [Allen and Unwin, 3s. 10d.] 
The Gleam in the North and The Dark Mile, the second and third volumes of 
D. K. Broster’s trilogy on the theme of the ’45 Rebellion and its aftermath 
are, by their length alone, 350 pages, possible choices for the school library, 
and their appeal is likely to be to romantically-minded history enthusiasts— 
girls, rather than boys. In the opening of the first book most boys will 
probably find the children nauseating, the escapes very tame, and will prob- 
ably lay the book aside before reaching the drama of the trial of Doctor 


Cameron and the vain attempts to secure his pardon. The Dark Mile is | 


virtually a sentimental ‘romantic’ love story in a period setting. 

It is a pleasure to find an exciting flying story in which there are no re- 
volvers, and in which no one slinks into a hangar to lay out a mechanic 
with a spanner. No Highway possesses a convincing background of aero- 
nautical research, the characters are cleanly and firmly drawn, the scientific 
genius is a credible and likeable human being, and discussions on. safety 
measures between scientists and government officials have the stamp of 
reality. Possibly the abridgement of the book makes the marriage of the 
genius to the air hostess seem a little weak and unconvincing to an adult, 
but the story should appeal strongly to older boys who revel in mach 
numbers, and to girls who include the job of air hostess among their 
ambitions. 

The remaining books are candidates for election as Group or Class Readers. 

In Columbus Sails—the story in fictional form of the famous voyage across 
the Atlantic—a prelude skilfully deals with the explorer’s difficulties at the 
Spanish court and his appointment as Admiral. A virile account of the 
voyage recorded by an educated ne’er-do-well among the Santa Maria’s 
crew follows. It is a pity that the postlude which rounds off the story intro- 
duces so many ‘new’ characters and so much concentrated history. The 
author’s own illustrations are excellent. 

In spite of numerous incidents the action of Martin Hyde—another lost 
cause story with a background of Monmouth’s Rebellion—is heavily slowed 
down by period detail and over-careful explanations of the hero’s every 
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e MCDOUGALL’S e 
Practical Everyday Reading 


This unique series for the non-academic pupil in the secondary school 
recognises that in everyday life we have to study timetables, consult 
reference books and deal with cheques—in fact, do numerous things that 
the ordinary curriculum does not provide for. It attempts to meet those 
needs in a pleasant and practical way. 

Books I and II. Each 3s. 3d. 


The Poets’ Pageant 


An anthology for the twelve-year-old and upwards which provides the 
teacher with the perfect basis for the poetry lesson. The choice of poems 
is fresh and unhackneyed, and modern copyright poetry is largely 
represented. 
Part I, 3s. Part II, 3s. 3d. In one volume, §s. 6d. 
We welcome requests for inspection copies 
30, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh 
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An Anthology of 
Contemporary Verse 


Selected by MARGARET J. O’DONNELL, M.A. 
Author of Feet on the Ground 


With a Foreword for the Student and Notes 


The poems in this anthology are drawn from the period between 1918 and 
1953 and are arranged in sections to illustrate the various changes and 
experiments which have taken place in poetry during that period. To 
illuminate these developments still further, the poems are preceded by a 
Foreword which sets forth the main influences which have affected life 
and living during the first half of the twentieth century, so that from an 
understanding of the age the student may better understand and appreciate 
the form, language, and theme of the poetry which seeks to interpret it. 
7s. 6d. 


. the best selection of contemporary poetry to appear for a long time” 
—SCHOOLMASTER 


Prospectus available on request 


17 STANHOPE STREET, GLASGOW, C.4 
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action. The characters seem to have little life, and several early hints that 
the venture failed may well put off some readers. 

The question of full-length stories versus books of extracts cannot be 
debated here. Adventure and Escapes contains thirteen passages of varying 
merit from modern sources. It is doubtful if the fourth and twelfth, at least, 
will interest young people. And can one recommend these pupils to follow 
up their reading with the unexpurgated edition of The Wooden Horse? 

Secret Service is a pleasantly illustrated little adventure story which juniors 
should enjoy, although war-time evacuation and its problems are now 
happily outside their experience. 

J. WEBBER 


THREE PENGUINS AND A PUFFIN 


How many teachers, I wonder, use Penguins in the classroom? I have a set 
of The Merchant of Venice which I used in Certificate forms before the war 
and which are still serviceable—but they are bound in limp covers (not at 
present available). I suppose that, except where unusual care is exercised or 
where the Penguins are collected after each lesson, their use is better confined 
to the smaller groups of senior children. 

For play-reading groups who are content with a clearly printed text and 
very few notes there are two new volumes: Love’s Labour’s Lost, edited by 
G. B. Harrison (2s.), and Four English Tragedies, edited by J. M. Morrell 
(2s. 6d.) The four tragedies are Marlowe’s Edward the Second, Heywood's 
A Woman Killed with Kindness, Webster’s The Duchess of Malfy and Dryden's 
All for Love. Excellent for Open Scholarship candidates, who often have to 
waste so much time hunting in libraries for their texts. For such candidates, 
too, the Penguin Milton, selected and edited by L. D. Lerner, is the very 
thing. There is a generous selection of poetry, including enough of Paradise 
Lost to give newcomers both an idea of the whole and a closer knowledge 
of the most highly reputed passages. The Introduction deals with those 
seventeenth-century attitudes and beliefs of which the reader must know 
something if he is to read Milton aright. 

The Puffin Story Book, King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table 
(2s. 6d.), is by Roger Lancelyn Green. The stories are drawn from a larger 
number of sources than is usual with such collections, and they are told ina 
simple English which, though modern, does not offend. If the paper covers 
are acceptable, this illustrated Puffin is an excellent alternative to that Shorter 
Malory over which the Lower Thirds have groaned for the last twenty years, 
and the Shorter Malory needn’t be wasted; it can be used in the Sixth Form 
where it belongs. J.H.W. 
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The Paragon Dictionary 


This new dictionary is designed for Primary and Junior 
Secondary Forms. It contains 219 pages and over 4,000 words 
in the main vocabulary which are isolated and printed in clear 
bold type. There are many examples of word usage drawn 
from English literature, everyday speech, and, occasionally, 
accepted popular slang. A useful list of abbreviations is also 
included. 


Size 7} x 5 ins. Limp Cloth 3/6 Cloth Boards 5/- 


Inspection copies are available to Heads 


PHILIP & TACEY LTD 
69-79 FULHAM HIGH STREET, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W. 6 




















ENGLISH 
IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


A. E. SMITH 
Senior Lecturer, Bognor Regis Training College 


A book expressly intended for the practising teacher faced day 
by day with the problem of teaching boys and girls to think, 
to talk, to read and to write, and to find pleasure and inspira- 
tion in the literature of their land. 

The book is concerned to define aims with precision, and to 
indicate by specific recommendations and explicit directions 
how teachers may seek to achieve those aims. Very compre- 
hensive book lists, not available elsewhere, should prove most 
helpful to all engaged on teaching English and other subjects 
in the Modern School. 

7s. 6d. 


METHUEN 
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FOR THE LIBRARY 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY, by Philip Young. [Bell Critical Hand-Books, 
12s. 6d.| 
I would not have supposed that a reaily interesting book could be written 


about Hemingway, but two have come my way recently, both by fellow. | 
Americans, of which Mr. Young’s is the more intelligent. He is an admirer | 


of his author, but not to the degree reached by Mr. Koestler; and he quotes 
only for its humour Mr. O’Hara’s view that Hemingway is ‘the outstanding 
author since the death of Shakespeare’. 

The most original chapter here is that dealing with Hemingway’ relation 


to Mark Twain in general and to Huckleberry Finn in particular. Mr. Young | 


sees him as a kind of Huck Abroad, which strikes me as a sounder proposition 
than the view taken by the other recent critic mentioned, who stressed 
Hemingway’s relation to Kipling. What Mr. Young does not quite bring 
out, though, is the significant fact that Huckleberry has been read mainly by 
boys, whereas Hemingway’s world is more the mature world—mature in 
point of age—of Hollywood. And Mr. Young has ignored Twain’s warning 
in the prefatory Notice to Huckleberry: ‘Persons attempting to find a motive 
in this narrative will be prosecuted’. 
a...G. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS, by William Shakespeare. Ed. J. C. Maxwell. [The 
Arden Shakespeare, Methuen, 18s.] 


RICHARD 111, by William Shakespeare. Ed. G. B. Harrison. [Penguin, 2s.] 


One can admire the spirit in which an unfamiliar play like Titus Andronicus 
is given fourth place in the new Arden series. The text, based on the first 
Quarto, is scrupulously handled (after an intimidating survey of its problems 
in the Introduction). There is a really admirable discussion of the nature and 
quality of the play; and the textual commentary is enlightened, though in 
the editor’s desire to suit both ‘relatively elementary as well as more advanced 
students’ he runs the risk of alienating both parties at times. At least the 
notes are kept within proper limits, so that the text lies well on the page 
and is not ‘condemned to the garrets’. 

Richard III is a brand-new addition to the Penguin range, not merely a 
reprint in new format. It has all the conspicuous virtues of the series—Folio 
text, Notes and Glossary as clean as a whistle—and the only plea one might 
make is for the return of the limp-cloth editions of pre-war days. 
RICHARD JAY 
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English Appreciation 
S. H. BURTON, M.A. 
This book provides an introduction to the main historical developments in 
English prose, and is designed for sixth-form pupils in Grammar Schools 
preparing for the G.C.E. at Advanced and Scholarship levels. It contains 
passages of English verse and prose arranged chronologically from Chaucer 
and Caxton to Virginia Woolf and T. S. Eliot. The meaning and intention 
of each author is first discovered, and his style is then considered in the 
light of these. A sound critical method is thus evolved. 6s. 6d. 


An English and General Course for Sixth Forms 
P. R. HEATHER, B.A., A.K.C. 

A new planned course of study for the sixth-form student who, in his 
subsequent career nowadays, is expected to possess a broad basis of general 
knowledge, to be able to express an opinion on a great variety of subjects, 
and to exercise his critical powers on matters outside his own immediate 
interests. 

This book sets out to provoke thought and discussion, and to exercise 
creative and critical powers. Although it will be of most use in the hands 
of an energetic teacher, the author believes that the small group working 
under a minimum of supervision will be able to make good use of it. 5s. 6d. 
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VERSE-MAKING IN SCHOOLS 


G. W. COOK, B.A. 


Headmaster, Edgware Secondary Modern School 
and 
C. R. McGREGOR WILLIAMS, M.A., D.Litt. 
Headmaster, Chislehurst and Sidcup Grammar School for Boys 
Crown 8vo. 76 pp. 6s. 6d. net 


A new approach to the teaching of English appreciation through creative 
work in the classroom, 


THE PRIEST AND THE SIREN 


W.S. HANDLEY JONES 
Crown 8vo. 154 pp. 10s. 6d. net 
Literary Studies of Chesterton, Wells, Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy, 
Lawrence. Ideal for the school library. 


Inspection copies from 


EPWORTH PRESS, 25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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THE WRITER'S TRADE, by L. A. G. Strong. [Methuen, 7s. 6d.] 

Johnson’s pronouncement that “No man but a blockhead ever wrote except 
for money’ is one of those challenging half-truths whose other half it is not 
easy to formulate. Self-expression, the desire for fame, the search for truth, 
some sort of psychological escape or compensation—these all play their part 
But with our academic training, our idealistic view of Literature-with-a 
capital, we are more in danger of under-estimating the economic motive 
than these others. It is sometimes assumed that a writer who sells anything 
at all is in some way selling his soul. In writing of a poet’s ‘development’ 
we often write as if he were a person with no material problems. The need 
for money is regarded always as the enemy of genius; it may also act asa 








~~ 


~ 


stimulus. Whether we regard the Waverley novels as works of genius or | 


only of talent, they might never have existed but for the need for money. 
‘Ah, but genius will out’ is the usual objection. But in fact it is very hard to 
claim anything more for the emergence of genius than that it is a pure 
accident. 

A historical study of the economic motive in literary production would 
be an extremely interesting one, and would require much thought and re- 
search. The present small book makes no pretension to being anything of 
the sort. It is no more than an account of the trade of writing, as it might 
be practised by a man of talent today. It is partly autobiographical, partly 
theoretical, partly practical. In all these parts, and especially in the way in 
which they are blended, it is most readable. There is no space here to discuss 
in detail Mr. Strong’s helpful and entertaining chapters on most branches of 
writing, from magazine articles, short stories and novels, to radio pro- 
grammes and film-scripts. Anyone with an interest in the ‘production’ side 
of literature today will enjoy the book; and the pure theorist, the critical 
aesthete, would do well to read and think about it. 

Mr. Strong refers constantly to the problem of whether a writer is to be, 
in his phrase, ‘a creator or a caterer’. The frequency with which he returns 
to this theme suggests that he is not altogether happy in his mind about it. 
He admits to having persistently studied the market, and to having become 
a highly successful writer; and it is almost as if he were asking the idealist 
(because he is himself an idealist) to reassure him that everything is all right. 
My own view is that, on the evidence of Mr. Strong’s writing, he is innocent 
of veniality; and I accept his belief that in the long run no writer can please 
his readers who does not believe in his own work. One who consistently 
satisties a vulgar and debased taste is himself vulgar and debased, and that is 
all that need be said about him. The Writer’s Trade offers much for discussion, 
and a lively sixth form with an interest in literature would get a good deal 
from studying and talking about it. JAMES REEVES 
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** Never before has so much information 
SCHOFIELD been compressed so intelligently into 


AND 


SIMS 428 pages.’’— 
The Journal of Education. 









AN 


ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


by 
W. G. BEBBINGTON, M.A.(Oxon). 


This is a handbook of both language and literature, a 
reference book, a small encyclopaedia of specialised informa- 
tion. It should be kept ready to hand by all students of 
what is comprehensively called English. It is not just 
another grammar book. Fully indexed, there is immediately 
available most useful information, whether it is merely a 
definition of the collective noun or an explanation of Sonnet 
form, whether it is how to analyse a sentence or to plan an 
essay. 

‘* That it imparts knowledge and imparts it abundantly is 
quite obvious. Indeed, it would be difficult to name any topic 
which could plausibly come under the head of English, and 
which is omitted from this book.’’-—Times Educational 
Supplement. 


in Boards 7s. 6d. 
Library Edition 10s. 6d. net. 


We shall be pleased to send 
inspection copies on approval. 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD., HUDDERSFIELD 
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BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING BY SIXTH FORM SCHOLARS. English 
Literature, revised edition, May, 1953, lithographed. [Coventry City 
Libraries, Cow Lane, Coventry, 2s.| 

In 1950, the Coventry City Librarian, with the help of local teachers, issued 

handlists to guide senior pupils to the resources of the Public Libraries. The 

issue was soon exhausted, deservedly to judge by this example of the second 
issue, now revised and enlarged, again with the help of specialist teachers, 
The 28 page booklet contains some 350 titles of historical and critica 
studies on English Literature in the Coventry Libraries likely to be of ux 
to VI Form pupils. Books are classified by subject; author, title, date of 
publication and Dewey Number are given, so that a student can easily see 
what books are available on a topic and find the place of each on the shelves, 
There is a list of contents but no index. Comments are few, objective and 
guiding. > 
The interest of the booklet is not purely local. Inexperienced students fee! 
lost in a large library. This list with its Dewey Numbers is a ready guide to 
any well-appointed collection. It is highly selective, giving the best of old 
and new. All the books named are useful; the few omissions can be explained 
by the vagaries of taste. Indeed the range is exacting, though not beyond 
the powers of the average VI Form pupil, and the list would be useful to 
more advanced students also. 

The book’s chief drawback is its size. Why issue a handbook, that will be 
carried in bag or pocket, in quarto? G. E. MORRIS 
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ELEVEN TO FIFTEEN, A BASIC BOOK LIST OF NON-FICTION FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, second edition, revised and en- 
larged, 1953. [School Library Association, 4s.] ; 

This useful book, giving the publisher, price and date of each book men- 

tioned, the titles classified under Dewey headings and the whole amply 

indexed, appears in a second edition which omits books out-of-print or 
out-of-date and includes a selection of the best recent publications within its 
scope. The new edition is justified, for random counts show that more than 

a third of the 596 titles are of books issued since the first edition was pub- 

lished (1950). 

The selection is wide and suggestive, though the value of the sections 
varies; those on Science and The Useful Arts are excellent; that on English 
Literature is scrappy. Some of the comments on individual titles are accurate 
pointers to the appeal of the book; others are baffling—‘descriptive and 
historical’, ‘a good introduction’, ‘120 short poems’. No distinction is made 
in comment between the erudite ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-Names’ and the pleasantly discursive ‘English Place-Names’ by H. G. 
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Stokes. One notes the editor’s statement, ‘Before a book is bought, it should 
beseen...’ Especially valuable to a Secondary School Librarian is the listing 
of new editions of standard books or of new titles in trusted series. 

The selection of books for the eleven to fifteen age-groups is never easy, 
and the reviewer's copy has already been used to advantage with his own 


School Library. 
G. E. MORRIS 


RECORDING BOOKS READ 


EDUCATION USED to be a matter of taking the horse to water and leaving 
him/her to slake his thirst. But nowadays the pure fount of reading has so 
many coloured and flavoured competitors that teachers in some schools are 
concerned with getting their pupils merely to read anything—anything at 
all. Those teachers whose pupils are prepared to read are comparatively 
fortunate; their taskk—of improving the range and quality of what is read— 
is comparatively easy. 

Both groups therefore might welcome an English counterpart of The 
Cumulative Reading Record, of which a specimen has been sent us by W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, of 211, West 68th Street, Chicago 21; it might be worth 
the time of an English publisher to test the possible market for the device, 
which is simple enough. It consists of a stiff white card folder, with spaces, 
about 6 ins. by 2 ins., for reports on individual books; when all the spaces 
have been filled sheets of thin paper with more spaces for reports can be 
inserted. 

The instructions given to the user are: 


Please record here each book you read. Show author, title, date of report, how 
well you liked the book (by a figure) and why (by a letter). Use the following code. 
See the model report at the right. 


How Well You Liked It. 
(1) Very much. (3) Not very much. 
(2) Pretty well. (4) Not at all. 
What You Liked. 
(A) Lively action. (I) Information. 
(F) Fun. (S) Suspense. 
(H) The Hero(ine). (T) Food for Thought. 
What You Disliked. 
(C) Childishness. (U) Unlikely events. 
(O) Old plot. (W) Hard words and sentences. 
(S) Slow Action. 














THE USE OF ENGLISH 


TEACHERS’ NOTES 


READING SHEET ‘A’ 

I (a) I Believe is published by Cinephonic Music Co. Ltd., 17 Berners Street, 
London, W.1. Words and music by Ervin Drake, Irvin Graham, Jimmy Shirl 
and Al Stillman. Copyright Cromwell Music Inc., New York. 

(b) Evening Prayer. Collected by Mr. S. Baring Gould from an old woman in the 
workhouse at Tavistock towards the end of last century. A century ago this 
was the only prayer (or rather the first verse only was) used by children in the 
West Country. Sung by Patrick Shuldham-Shaw on HMV B.9964. Ar. 
Cecil Sharp. 


(c) What is Our Life? Madrigal by Orlando Gibbons, words by Sir Walter | 


Raleigh. Edition by Edmund Fellowes copyright Stainer and Bell, origina 
text in Fellowes’ English Madrigal School, Vol. V, No. 14. Sung by the Cam- 
bridge University Madrigal Society, conducted by Boris Ord, on HMV 
C.3744. 
Il (a) The Turtle Dove. Folksong sung by Isla Cameron on HMV B.r1or10. 
(b) Till the End of the World. Published by Southern Music Publishing Co. Ltd., 
8 Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. Words and Music by Vaughn Horton. 


III (a) Through Bushes and through Briars. Collected by R. Vaughan Williams. Sung 
by Patrick Shuldham-Shaw on HMV B.9775. 

(b) Faith, published by Hit Songs Ltd., 133a Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. Lyrics by Stanley Damorell. New Lyrics by Floyd Huddleston. 
Music by Tolchard Evans. 

(c) From Thomas Ford’s Music of Sundry Kinds, 1607. Oxford Book of English 
Poetry, No. 79. 


These should again be approached from the aspect of technique. Which is rhyth- 
mically the least interesting? I find (b) tedious in its rhythm, partly because of its 
repetition of the word ‘faith’, partly because of its stilted efforts to sound like the 
marriage service (“you I will obey’: again we have the archaic and devotional idiom 
adding—I presume—‘teligiosity’ to the love-song: Cf. ‘bidding’). This sort of stilted 
effect in the rhythm usually indicates absence of personal sincerity: a ‘lyric’-writer is 
driven to rely on conventional responses in his audience. Yet (a) and (c) are both 
songs to a conventional pattern, and are impersonal in the sense that they probably 
originally weren’t the expression of an individual experience (as I (c) is). All the 
same their lively rhythm, and their comparative subtlety of movement (Cf. ‘My love 
he will say, Nay’ or the movement of (c)’s second stanza) belong to traditional 
modes which disallowed the factitious. William Empson comments on the inter- 
esting ambiguity of (c) in his Seven Types of Ambiguity (p. 48) and I hope to discuss 
other songs of the period like Fine Knacks for Ladies later, where an extraordinary 
degree of complexity of attitudes to human love is found ir. quite conventional songs: 
the tradition itself is that of mature attitudes. (a) is a lovely variant on the typical 
folk-song opening ‘As I went out one May morning’, and its simple dramatic method 


is beautifully effective: the love has now been declared, despite the delicate code of 
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manners (of the ‘unlettered peasantry’ !) restraining the declaration. Hearing the song, 
one is glad the love has been declared, and tends to reflect how sad it might otherwise 
have been: the effect socially of the song is worth pondering—the way it could help 
to precipitate reluctant declarations—and this may be compared with the possible 
effect of most contemporary songs. Compare for instance ‘protecting me’ in (b). 
With older forms a discussion may ensue on the effect of the contemporary popular 
song on attitudes to human love: Cf., for instance, the song Trinidad Lady. 


Reading Sheets are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. 
per dozen per set of four issues. Each sheet consists of four pages of printed 
matter for use in school or discussion group; the ‘A’ sheet is intended for 
Sixth forms and more experienced users, and the “B’ sheet for fifteen and 
sixteen year olds, though no hard and fast line can be drawn. Orders, stating 
whether the ‘A’ or ‘B’ sheet is required, should be sent to the publishers at 
40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, from whom single specimen sheets 


can be had. 


Published by Chatto & Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at The 
Blackmore Press, Ltd., Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 
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